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In this number of the Journal will be found a 
part of the report of James P. Srasuer, Esq. 
Superintendant of Construction upon the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. This document, to- 
gether with that of C. W. Wever, Esq. Super- 
intendant of Graduation and Masonry, which 
we have published already, will be found emi- 
nently useful to engineers, and others, interest- 
ed in, or engaged upon Railroads, as they enter 
into all the minute detail of practical operations ; 
and their own estimates may be compared to 
and judged of by these, the result of experience. 

It is gratifying to learn, as Mr. Stabler ob- 
serves, from the experience of two severe win- 
ters, during which a part of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad has been in operation, that the 
apprehensions entertained by many of derange- 
ments of the road by the severe frosts of our 
wintersj and consequently of heavy expendi- 
tures for repairs, are groundless. 

The success of this stupendous work, and 
other Railroads now in a course of construc- 
-. and upon so many different plans, will ren- 

the undertaking of such enterprizes much 

seis alain than they have heretofore been 
coniideréd:.” We hope to see, during the next 
summer, “active operations upon our own 
great .Westetn Railroad to Lake Erie. It 

is Sa work ‘of 80 “much importance to the 





;| would nearly or quite fill that part of the Jour- 


g0s|our readers, who donot feel so great an inter- 


We regret the necessity of dividing these doc- 
uments, but as many of them are lengthy, an 


nal devoted to this subject, justice to a part o 


est in railroads as we do, requires us to give 
variety in each number. 





We complete, this week, the publication of 
Mr. M’Adam’s examination by the committee, 
which has been continued in the four preceding 
numbers, upon the subject of making and repair- 
ing roads,—and would ask for it an attentive pe- 
rusal, as it will, we think, give some new ideas 
upon a subject of great interest to a large pro- 
portion of this community—for there are very 
few indeed, whose interests and convenience 
would not be promoted by good roads. 

The mostimportant points in which his mode 
differs from others in common use are, first, the 
preparation of the bed to receive the covering — 
second, the size of the material of which that 
covering is composed—third, the mode of ap- 
plying it—and_ fourth, the shape of the road 
when completed. 

The common mode has been, and still is, we 
believe,-to-dig a trench of the width of the road 
to be filled with Yarge stone, which is usually 
covered with stone of smaller dimensions. Mr. 
M’Adam raises the bed in the centre, that the 


may pass off into the ditch, instead of finding its 
way into the ground and thereby rendering: it 
seft and causing the materials to sink and be-|,, 
come uneven on the surface. The bed is raised|o 
by the removal of the earth from the ditches, 
which are made of such depth as will prevent 
the waterfromreachingthe level of the road bed. 


the road is kept dry, and is therefore acs 
of sustaining almost any load. 

The size,and mode of applying the materials, 
are also matters which requiré attention. Up- 







water, if any should pass through the covering, |is 


By this mode, the earth which forms the bed of 
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about three or four courses, or nine to twelve 
inches will be sufficient to sustain any weight.” 
He next dwells upon the shape of the road. 

In this part of road-making our countrymen err 
as much as in any other. Our roads are gen- 
erally so much higher in the centre than at the 
side, that it is often hazardous. for carriages to 
pass each other ; and in consequence of their 
shape, the while travel, or nearly so, is upon. 
one track, instead of on every part,as it should. 
be, and therefore they are more frequently out 
of repair. Mr. M’Adam says, “I consider that 
roads should be made as flat as possible with 
regard to allowing the water to run off. I have 
generally made roads of eighteen feet wide 
about three inches higher in the centre than at 
the sides:” We will not, however, oceupy the 
time of our readers with our remarks, when 
they can have the whole subject before them by 
referring to the last four numbers of the Jour- 
nal. 


(<> In order to give the President’s Procla-« 
mation entire, and at the earliest period, weare < 
obliged to omit much interesting matter which 
was intended for this number. In consequence 
of the first form having been worked off before 
the Proclamation was, received, we are cor- 
pelled to divide it—yet the imeonvenience of 
finding it in different parts of the same paper, 
not equal to the intervention of a week. 








Locomorive. Encixe.—We yesterday, 
the Lexing pepe ata of ‘the: 5th inst) bed 


pr? "a a new Locomotive Steam 
constructed for ag ngton sth Ohio : 
i ompany. it is rst we ever 
saw, we a speak of its merits, in 

son with those now in use on the 
England. and the United arya A 
from. those better 
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that Mr. ‘Bruen has. invented several valu- 








* There should not be stone,” he says, “in 











west, that canother year. not aay: 
wikion ec horcagh survey. of the-route, t 
commencement of the work. 


this-ci as well as to the fer-| 
drade of. this-city, pat 






t tion will be ‘much — 
should be achangrNNNg of about t 


on these points he dwells with much emphasis. |the 
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end ie situation. Near 

towns roads of course ought to be wid 
- than farther in the country. Roads near grea 
towns ought not to, be less then thirty or forty 
feet wide, but at adistance from great towns it 
would be a waste ofland t e them so wide, 
You mean a breadthof thirty feet actual road? 
—Yes. The access to Bristol for a distance of 


about three miles, if we had room between the 
hedges, I would make about thirty feet wide. 
Between Bath and Bristol I should wish to see 
the road wide all the way, because it is me the 
distance of twelve miles between two large 
cities, 

In what way do you make the water-courses 
at the sides of the road; I ask that question, 

‘ having observed the farmers, in exercising their 
power of cleaning out their ditches, dig them to 
such a depth as te render them dangerous to be 

assed at night !—I always wished the ditch to 
ie so dug as that the materials of the road 
should be three or four inches above the level 
ofthe water in the ditch, andto that point we 
endeavor to bring the farmers, but they are 
very unwilling to clean the ditches at any time 
when called upon, and when they do it, if they 
find vegetable mould in any quantity at the bot- 
tom of the ditch, they will"prosecute their in- 
quiry much deeper than is useful, or proper for 
safety. 

cnt consider you have power by law, at 
present, for preventing that?!—Yes; because 
the law says, they are to clean them out accord- 
ing to the directions of the surveyors. 

In your experience have you found any impe- 
diment to the improvement of the roads, from a 
want of power in the proprietors of different 
navigations to lower their tolls for conveying 
materials !—f have found in the river Lea navi- 
gation;that the trustees have no power to lower 
their tolls which were imposed by act of parlia- 
ment upon merchandize, and therefore, it ope- 
rated in a great measure as a prohibition to car- 
ry materials upon that river. 

Do you consider it would be to the interest 
of the proprietors to allow materials to bé 
carried on their navigations at alower rate than 
they are empowered by law!—Yes, if they 
could. 

Do you know any similar instances as appli- 
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msed with \—It certainly 
is a great inconvenience, and creates a great 
deal of ieart-burning in the country, and much 
dispute. I think the co mers would very 
m be disposed to carry materials from one 

gem unless for the general public 





ood. 

What depth of solid materials would you 
think it right to put upon a road, in order to re- 
pair it properly {—I should think ten inches of 
well consolidated materials is equal to carry 
anything. 
: at is, provided the substratum is sound !— 
No; I should not care whether the substratum 
was soft or hard; 1 should rather prefer a soft 
one toa hard one. . 
Youdon’t mean you would prefer a bog !— 
If it was not sucha bog as would not allow a 
man to walk over, I should prefer it. 

What advantage is derived from the sub- 

strata not being perfectly solid !—I think, when 
a road is placed upon a hard substance, such 
asa rock, the road wears much sooner than 
when placed on a soft substance. 
But must not the draught of a carriage be 
much greater on a road which has a very soft 
foundation, than over one which is a rocky 
foundation?—I think the difference would be 
very lttle- indeed, because the yield of a good 
road on a soft foundation is not perceptible. 

‘To use the expression to which you have al- 
luded, as being used by the coachmen, would a 
carriage run so true upon a road, the foundation 
of which was soft, as upon one of which the 
foundation was hard '—Ifthe road be very good, 
and very well made, it will be so solid, and so 
hard, as to make no difference. And I will 
give the Committee a strong instance of that, 


riage along the road, you see the water tremble 
in the ditches on each side ; and after there has 


in the Bristol district. 
miles, we come directly on the limestone rock. 


rocky road immediately succeeding the morass; 
and being curious to know what the wear was, 


and hard. 








eebleto canals ‘—I don’t know an instance with 
respect to canal trusts, but. there is an instan<e 
with respect to the Bath river at Bristol. No 


mitigation of the present rate of duty on tha’ 
river.can take place if objected to by any one 
roprietor, and therefore we have found gr 
ifficulty in carrying materials on the Bath 
river. in one particular place we have been 
entirely precluded from carrying any. 


ae 


upon whieh materials are permitted to be con- 
veyed from one parish to another’—Yes; | 
found that in several cases. in the Bristol dis- 
trict. One very strong instance occurred near 
Keynsham ; we ‘hada quarry.close to the edge 
of one parish, and we could not carty the stones 
from it to the distance of ten yards, without 
the process of going to the megistrates- 
Did you in that case make application to the 
trates '—I did intend to make application, 
but re I made that application, t found in 
the very’ next field, belonging to the same 
farmer, and in the parish where we required 
them, the necessary materials, and I was under 
the necessity of opening both the fields, to the 
prc mt of the farmer’s ‘landlord I am per- 


Do you know an instance of such an 
tion as that to which you have alluded 
- been made to the magistrates 
refused !~-No, Idonot. — 
loss 


sppsce 
aving 
, and having been 
yu think that a great inconvenience an 
time would be saved if that necessity o 








the soft?—Yes. 


iteet of the sun and air than the soft road !—It 
certainly lies higher. 
| o. : 

Have you ever inquired of the coachmen, on 


} 


it be placed on the soft ground or hard. 


road; I would not put a large stone in any part 
of it: 


between the bog and the stone’—No, never. 
Would you not put faggots !—No, no fag 
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to exceed six ounces in weight. 


never be felt in effect 
the road; because a 





road well m: 


in the knowlec ge of many gentlemen here. The 
road in Somersetshire, between Bridgewater 
and Cross, is mostly over a morass, which is 
so extremely soft that, when you ride in a car- 


been a slight frost, the vibration of the water 
from the carriage on the road will be so great 
as to break the young ice. The read is partly 
I think there is about 
seven miles of it, and at the end of those seven 


I think we have about five or six miles of this 


I had a very exact account kept, not very late- 
ly, but I think the difference is as five to seven 
in the expenditure of the materials on the soft 


Do,you mean seven on the hard and five on 


And yet the hard road is more open to the ef- 


which of those two déscriptions ef roads the 
jcarriages run the lightest!—Yes, I have ; and 

Have you found any impediment to theim-|[ have found that there is no difference, if the 
proyement of roads arising from the conditions|road be equally smooth on the surface, whether 


But in forming a road over a morass, would 
you bottom the road with small or large stones ? 
—I never use large stones on the bottom of a 


In forming a foad across a morass, would 
you not put some sort of intermediate material 


gots. 
How smail would you use the stones ‘—Not 


Have you not found that a foundation of bog 
sinks !—No, not a bit of the road sinks; and 
we have the same thickness of materials on the 
one as on the other. Ifa road be made smooth 
and solid it will be oné mass, dnd the effect 
of the substrata, whether elay or sand, can 
by carriages going over 
€ unites it- 
ee body like a piece of timber or a 


Tn making'a road under these circumstances, 


do you make the de 
at once !—-No, I prefer making a 
times. ° 
Three different times 1—Yes. 
To what size would you break the hard ma- 
terials!—To the size of. six ounces weight. . 
Do you not think that is an indefinite crite- 
rion; had you not better mention the size !— 
No; I did imagine myself that the differen&® 
existed to which you allude, and I have weighed 
six ounces of different substances, and am con- 
fident there is little difference in appearance and 
none in effect; I think that none ought to ex- 
ceed six ounces; I hold six ounces to be the 
maximum size. If you made the road of all 
six-ounce stones it would be a rough road; but 
it is impossible but that the greater part of the 
stones must be under that size. 
Do you find a measure or ring through which 
the stones will pass, a good method of regula- 
ting their size !—That is a very good way, but 
I always make my surveyors carry a pair of 
scales and a six ounce weight in their pocket, 
and when they come to a heap of stones, they 
weigh one or two of the largest, and if they are 
reasonably about that weight they will do ; it is 
impossible to make them come exactly-to it. I 
would beg leave to say, in all eases of layin 
new materials upon an old road, I recomme 
loosening the surface with a pickaxe a very little, 
so as toallow the new materials to unite with 
the old, otherwise the new materials being laid 
on the hard surface never unite, but get kicked 
about, and are lost to the roads ; wherever new 
materials are to be put déwn upon an old road I 
recommend a little loosening ; but that I don’t 
call lifting. 
Have you stated what thickness of new ma- 
terials you would lay down on an old road !—I 
should consider. an old road would not want 
new materials if it had ten inches of materials 
before, but I should only pick up the materials, 
and break the large stones ; and if there were 
any want of materials, I would lay on as much 
as would bring it up to somewhere about the 
ten inches. 
Would you prefer doing that in dry weather 
orin wet weather !—In wet weather, always ; 
I always prefer mending a road in weather not 
very dry. 
Are you of opinion that any alteration of the 
present law, either in regard to the repeal of 
the present regulations or the enactment of new 
ones, could advantageously take place in regard 
to the shape of the wheels, and the allowance 
of weight to be carried in waggons and carts ? 
Tam of opinion that the descriptions of wheels 
given in all the acts of parliament in the last 
sessions, are the most convenient and useful ; 
and I have thought of the matter very much, 
without being able to suggest any alteration 
profitable to the public. With respect to 
weights, I consider there are very’ great diffi- 
culties in that business. We have weighing 
machines in the neighborhood I now am in, 
and I am persuaded in many instances that they 
are made instruments of oppression, and in a 
great many cases the means of committing 
very great fraud on the commissioners andoth- 
ers ; and if some method could be fallen upon 
by which weighing machines might be. dis- 
pensed with altogether, and the road reason- 
ably protected, I should think it a very great 
public advantage. In the new Bristol ActT have 
proposed to the commissioners that they should 
submit to pect to lay a toll duty upon the 
number of horses in a progressive ratio, 50 as 
to compel those people who offend to bring in 
their hands the penalty in the shape of toll; I 
think it would prevent a great deal of that sys- 
tem of entering into combinations between the 
toll collectors and the waggoners, which is car- 
ried on to a great extent. + gat || 
Do you think that if horses in narrow wheeled 
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waggons were obliged to draw othérwise than 
at length, it would afford any. protection to the 
road \—Yes. : , a 

Has. not the practice of making liorses 
draw at- length very much a tendency to 
make the horses follow one track, be the road 
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sa i—Yes ; and I must mention to th 





mit p, that the feet of horses on ill-made 





0 full as much mischief as the wheels. 
It is, ase se ina string, that makes a 
road what thecountry people call “ gridironed ;”’ 
it i¢ an odd expression, but it is a very signifi- 
cant one, 

Do you not believe, that if horses were at- 
tached to narrow wheeled waggons in pairs, it 
would be found very considerably easier to 
drive and guide them when abreast, than when 
placed at length !—I should think it would. 

And would it not tend to prevent accidents ? 
Horses driven in pairs would provide in a great 
measure against the accidents that arise frem 
the carelessness of those persons who drive 
them, which is extremely great. 


Do you think that if horses were put in pairs 
to waggons, the power of holding back those 
—- when going down a hill would be so 
much increased as to prevent the necessity of 
so frequently locking the wheels !—Certainly it 
would ; because on certain slopes it would not 
be necessary to lock the weeels ; but there are 
very steep hills where you cannot do without 
locking. 

Is not locking wheels an operation extreme- 
ly injurious to the roads!—I am not prepared 
to say it is, if the drag-iron, as itis called, be of 
a proper description. I followed a wagon late- 
ly, with seven tons of timber on it, down Park- 
street, at Bristol, being a very. steep road, with 
both its hind wheels locked ; and this wagon, 
with this weight of timber on it, and with both 
the hind wheels locked, did not make the least 
impression from the top of the street to the 
bottom. You could discern where the drag- 
irons had gone, but they had not displaced the 
materials nor done any mischief. 

Don’t you find locking generally injurious !— 
Extremely injurious; on rough roads it is 
dreadful 

Would not fewer ruts be made if it were 
more the custom for horses to draw in pairs! 
Ibelieve gentlemen are not generally aware of 
what a rut consists. There are two kinds of 
ruts, generally speaking : one is a rut produced 
by displacing ill-prepared materials, and that is 
the common rut. hen a road is made of ill- 
prepared materials, the wheel piles them up one 
upon another, and that forms a very narrow 
rut, which just holds the wheel ; but a rut made 
by wear upon a smooth surface, is rather a 
concave hollow than a rut, and will present no 
difficulty to a carriage in travelling, and that is 
the difference between a rut produced by wear 
in avery well made road, and that produced by 
displacing the materials. 

Is there not much injury done to the roads 


by the heavy weights both of coaches and wag-! 


ons ‘—I am not disposed to think that upon a 
well made road the weight of coaches is mate- 
rial, or that it would be judicious to make any 
legal provisions affecting that subject. In re- 
gard to wagons, I conceive that the loads car- 
ried upon wheels of the description encouraged 
by recent acts of parliament, whatever their 
weight, would be very little mjurious to well 

eroads. Ithink a wagon wheel of six 
inches in breadth, if standing fairly on the road 
with any weight whatever, would do very little 
materiel, injury to a road well made, and per- 
fectly smooth. The injury done to roads is by 
these immense weights striking against mate- 
rials, and in the present mode of shaping the 
-wheels they drive the materials before them, 
instead of passing over them, because I think 
if acarriage passes fairly over a smooth sur- 
face, that cannot hurt the road, but must rather 
be an advantage to it, upon the principle of the 
roller. : 

Are you not of opinion that the immense 
weights carried by the broad-wheeled wagons, 
even by their perpendicular pressure, do injury 
by crushing the materials!—On a new-made 
road the crush would do mischief, but on a con- 
solidated old road ‘the mere perpendicular pres- 
sure does not do any. But there isa great deal 
of injury done by the conical form of the broad 
whee 





Segoe take of 


which operate like sledging instead of' 


more injury to our roads 
of the day esides. 

Are you of opinion that any benefit arises 
from those broad wheeled wagons, which 
would justify their total exemption from tolls ? 
None at all. 

Does the answer you have given to the com- 
mittee relative to the effect of great weights, 
apply equally to roads made with siaeale as 
well as broken stone !—I mean it to apply to all 
well made roads, whether of gravel or of other 
materials. 

a You mean after the road is smooth and solid ! 
es. ; 
But with regard to a new road, are you pot 
of opinion that the materials are crushed and 
worn out by a great weight ‘—Yes ; no doubt 
that is so on anew-made road, and one of those 
wagons with the wheels made conical, would 
crush a greater proportion of stone than it 
ought to do. 

o you not conceive that the state of the 
turnpike roads would be improved by not al- 
lowing any wagons to carry more weight than 
four tons!—I don’t know that that would make 
any great difference under good management. 
I think the defect lies in a want of science in 
road-making. 





Letter from Mr. Fromont to the Committee of 
the House of Commons, relative to Mr. M’- 
Adam’s Mode of Repairing Roads. 

Mr. Fromont being prevented by an accident 
from attending the Committee, it was resolved 
that the following letter be entered on the Mi- 
nutes : 

TxHatcHam, May, 1819. 

Gentlemen,—I think it a duty incumbent on 
me to present to you my opinion respecting Mr. 
M’Adam’s plan of Repairing and Improving 
Turnpike Roads. From what I have noticed of 
his improvement on different parts of the Bath 
Road, on which I am at present working differ- 
ent coaches a distance of above 500 miles per 


screening and paps aes the gravel, and break- 
ing the stones ; second nh of preparing the road 
to receive it; and thirdly, of laying it on the 
road,—is the best and safest method I have eve 
seen in the course of fifty years’ experience in 
the coach and wagon business. _ I have former- 
ly had several accidents happen from the gravel 
being laid too thick and very high in the middle 
of the road, and have killed some hundreds of 
horses (extra) in pulling through it ; and I think 
I may venture to say, that if Mr. M’Adam’s plan 
was adopted generally throughout the kingdom, 
in the course of a short time the public would 
be enabled to travel with much greater ease and 
safety, and at nearly .one-third less of expense ; 
at allevents [am convinced that nearly one- 
third less labor is required to work a fast coach 
over part of the road between Reading and Lon- 
don, where M’Adam’s plan has been adopted, 
than there is over other parts of the road where 
they still continue the old plan. In short, my 
opinion may be given in a few words: his plan, 
if adopted generally, will cause the traveller to 
find easier, safer, and more expeditious travel- 
ling, and the owners of horses a diminution of 
nearly one-third of the original labor. 

I am, Gentlemen, with respect, your most o- 
bedient servant, Epwarp Fromont. 


| 





[From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.]| 
NEW STEAM CARRIAGE. 


Sir: Having seen a clear and mathematical 
demonstration in ey Mechanics’ Magazine o 
the impossibility of a steam carriage going up 
hill bai pomaieits Paina I beg to inform you that 
yesterday I went on such a carri inven 
and construc 
John i ix miles back on the Harrow- 


communicated wi 
ject, the result of which will be interesting to 


day, I think his plan altogether,—i. e. first, of|>Y 


ted by Colonel Macerone and Mr./there: 












new y- 4% . 
the defects and objections attaching 
made by Gurney and others, utterly i 
of doing mischief, even if it were - i. 
The steam is usually at a pressure of 150 Ibs. 
to the inch : but the Loilér Has stood 1 
to the square inch. The boiler weighs only 
1700 Ibs.; the whole i 

ill “ Saxula” say to 


and a quarter. What 

this? He my have a ride any day at 3 o’clock, 

by calling at No. 19 Wharf, eddington green. 
Your obedient servant, Vv. 8. 

P. S. The above earriage is the first con- 

structed on a new principle. They tell me that 


the next built will have at least one-third more 
power, with the same bulk and weight. 








Are Carriace.—A_ gentieman in*the neigh- 
borhood of Northampton having constructed a 
small model for applying the power of conden- 
sed air to lathes, ke. and hearing that Mr. Ford. 


ham, of London, had succeeded in producing a - 
more powerful aye for Be lling carriages, 
Mr. Fo 


am on the sub- 


scientific men. Mr. Fordham’s ingenious 
consists of two air-cylinders, with connecting 
rods, communicating the power of cranks to 
the wheels, The recipients may be placed un- 
der the axle, or in the body of the carriage.— 
When the air is condensed into the recipients, 
it will remain there for months with unimpai 
elasticity. Each recipient is 12 inches in dia- 
meter by 54 inches long ; capacity 34 by 10 feet, 
into which *170 cubic feet of air may be com- 
ressed. The expense of drawing coaches by 
sine is about two shillings per mile, and by 
condensed air it would probably be sixpence, 
and in many cases only four pence. In 1823, 
the number of miles ran by the stage-coaches 
in England, exclusive of the mails, was 33,- 
199,000 ; and the probable number of miles run 
stage coaches, including the mails, is an- 
nually about 40,530,000, The costofthe horse- 
keep to the apy A about 4,000,0002. per an- 
num, of which 3,000,0002, may be saved, and in 
making this saving not a man need be thrown 
out of employment, and a very improved me- 
thod of travelling would be introduced. It is 
robable steam carriages will succeed eventual. 
f , but gentlemen will, no doubt, prefer a clean 
and elegant air-carriage to one propelled by 
steam.—[Northampton Free Press. ] 





Sree. Suspension Brrver.—Over the Dan- 
ube, near Vienna, a suspension of steel 
has been lately erected by M. Ignace Yon Mitis. 
The — is 234 feet English, and the versed 
sine 15 feet. A saving of one half in the total 
weight is calculated to have been effected by 
the employment of steel instead of iron; the 
strength also is much greater. All the steel 
used in this bridge was manufactured immedi. 
ately from decarbonated cast iron in Styria. 





New Percussion Gun.—At the Royal Insti- 


tution, recently, Mr. Farraday anew 
fowling-piece, ing a curious iple of 
reussion. i is the invention of Mr. 
inson, conjointly with Mr. Moser, who __ 
has obtained a patent for it. The i 


consists in the introduction of the priming into. 
the barrel, and ag in that situation at the 
top of the powder. e priming being 

in wadding or shot cartridge, is struck | 

a fine steel pin, which passes 

or tube, b 
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road, up and down several sharp and long hills, 
in leas that fe hour. It ran at’ more than 
eight miles*the hour up the steepest hills ; 



















































































The <oliowing report of the operations of the 
department of Construction, for the past year, 
is respectfully submitted. ja 
The Fifth Annual Report to the Stockholders 
having been made during the unfinished state 
of a large portion of the work then under con- 
tract. and at a time when from other causes it 
was impracticable to enter as fully into a detail 
of the transactions of this department as might 
have been desirable, only so much of these 
operations were embraced in that Report, as 
‘was necessary to show the general progress of 
the work up to that period. As, however, the 
work of construction intended to be completed 
during the present.scason, is now finished, and 
the facts and results to be derived from the 
portions actually constructed during the year 
are in some measure dependent upon, and con- 
nected with, the parts executed prior to that 
time, it will be necessary in order to attain the 
knowledge of these results, to review some of, 
the transactions relative to laying the rails, from 
. the commencement of the work. 

At the time when the Fourth Annual Report 
was made, a single track, and part of the second 
track, had been laid from the city of Baltimore 
to Eljicotts’ Mills. A careful, and itis believed, 
accurate statement, was then given of the prin- 
cipal items entering into the ‘cost of that work, 
and the various results stated, so far as it re- 
garded the parts laid on wood sleepers and stone 
blocks. The stone roadin the valley of the 
Patapsco, os cain the greater portion of the 
track remaining to be laid, although in progress, 
‘was not then finished, and some additiqnal work 
‘was required on the partslaid with wood. The 
stone track on the second and third divisions 
not having been completed by the Ist of Octo- 
ber, 1831, the cost of that on the first division 
was not then given,—and for the same reason, 
the precise cost of the wood work laid subse- 
uently to the publication of the Fourth Anaual 
port, was not stated in the Fifth Annual Re- 


ort. 

The tracks laid during the past year will now 
be reported, and considered in connection with 
the other parts of the railway. 

A revision of the former statements, appli- 
cable only to a small portion of the work, and a 
recurrence to some of the leading circumstan- 
ees connected with the laying of the rails, is 
deemed not only essential in relation to the cost 
of the work which has already been executed, 
but desirable, for reasons connected with the 
future operations of the Company. 

The expenditures upon a small portion of the 
railway, and those confined to a very limited 
extent of country, cannot afford as certain data 
for the future estimates of cost, as. when the 
estimates are based upon the performance of a 
large extent of work—executed under a great- 
er variety of circumstances, and passing 
through sections of country affording varied 
facilities for construction. All these causes, 
and others which might be mentioned, have a 
direct influence upon the necessary expendi- 
tures ; in consequence of which, certain items 
of cost stated in a former Report will be seen 
to vary somewhat from the present. Some will 
be au mted, whilst others are diminished, 


before stated. Changes have also been made in 
the form of certain parts of the work, which 
experience has suggested as proper ; and these 
im have sometimes added to the expense, 
whilst in other instances they have decreased 
it. The average cost per mile will, however, be 
found to approximate nearer to that sum which 
may in future be found requisite for the con- 
_ struction of the railway in its further progress 
to the Ohio, than if the estimate had been 


nating at the de 





t at the west end of Pratt- 
street, and including a portion of second track 
laid at the junction of the city track with the 
main stem, there has been laid 1.445 miles. 

. On the City and first Divisions, including a 
siding on the first division, 14.}j, miles, laid on 
sleepers,—5.33, miles on stone blocks,—and 
6.48, miles of the track laid with stone sills. 
On the Second Division, there has been laid 
22.23, miles of the stone track, and 1.¢%, miles 
of wood track. 

On the Third Division, the extent of stone 
track is less than was intended to have been 
laid, and amounts to 5.2}, miles. The residue 
on that Division is laid with wood, on sleepers, 
and includes 29.2}, miles of single track. The 
double track on the Fourth Division is laid with 
string pieces and sleepers, and is equal to 
28.,%°, miles of single track. About 13 miles of 
this track is laid with log timber, procured from 
the adjacent country, and used in place of the 
six-inch scantling. One mile of the track on 
the same division is laid with the six-inch 
seantiing, having the sleepers laid three feet 
apart from centre to centre, instead of four feet, 
the distance adopted for the other parts of the 
road. 

On the Fifth Division, a single track has been 
completed, and several detached portions of the 
second track are also laid upon this division, 
amounting to ;4,4, miles, making the aggregate 
length of single track now laid, 11.,44, miles ; 
and leaving 10.,, miles of single track yet to 
be laid on that Division. 

The lateral road to Frederick consists of a 
single track, which, with the western fork that 
connects it with the main stem in a direction 
towards the Point of Rocks, a siding mid-way 
between the main stem and Frederick, together 
with a small portion of the second and third 
tracks laid in the depot lot at the latter place, 
includes 4.,4°, miles of single track. 

The total amount of single track of wood 
Railway laid on sleepers, is therefore 89.;55, 
miles; on stone blocks 5.,43; miles,—and the 
aggregate length of stone track laid on the first, 
second, and third divisions, is 33.84, miles, ex- 
clusive of the sidings and additional tracks laid 
at the depots at Baltimore and Ellicotts’ mills. 

From the foregoing lengths of single track, 
it is proposed to make a statement of the cost 
incurred on the wood and stone railway, re- 
spectively, ascertained from the known expen- 
ditures on parts of the work, and from esti- 
mates on other parts derived from data consi- 
dered so nearly correct as to make no impor- 
tant difference in the general result. The es- 
timates referred to are for parts of the cost of 
the first or northern track laid on the city divi- 
sion. These expenditures were not accounted 
for with the requisite details, to admit of their 
being placed under the several heads as adopted 
for the work since executed. The variation be- 
tween the estimated and actual cost will be 
more in the distribution of the several sums a- 
mongst the respective parts, than in the aggre- 
gate amount. This track being formed to suit 
the flanges on the outside of the rails, required 
an alteration when the change for the position 


of that alteration are now included under the 
paper heads in the general cost. 

ut there are items of expenditure applicable 
to no other purpose than the construction of the 
railway, and these being known, constitute a 
specific charge-against that part of the work. 
Amongst these items are ineluded, payment and 
allowances to contractors—loca] superinten- 
dance—engineers’ wages—services of, vane 





founded upon a more limited extent of opera- 
. The whole length of a single track 





now laid|gether with other, and contingent expenditures 
fia” 


bearers and axe-me nts for hauling ma- 
terials—hauling melee, tools, implements, 
and materials of particular descripti 


own, uniting with the track in Pratt-street, at/to no particular portion of the 
the intersection of President-street, and termi-lalike to the several kinds of work performed on 
the entire line of track now completed. The 
sums expended in this manner are a) i 
the statement to the whole work, 
vary from the truth. But, some materials, pro- 
cured for specific purposes in the construction 
of the railway, it has been found convenient 





feasts on 








Office of Construction, Baltimot hio Railroad, |timore and Ellicotts’ Mills, is as follows : ; There are also charges for services rendered 
a ~~ September 30th, 1932. _ In the city of Baltimore, commencing at the|in general su e—for - 
To Purir E. Tuomas, President &c. unction of Stiles and i treets, Oldjand other contingent disbursements, ¢ 


railway, but due 


and cannot 


and necessary to apply to other parts of the 
work. Seaniling seonred for the railway has 
been used for building,—for bridges,—for vari- 
ous parts of the machinery connected with the 
road, and for a variety of other purposes. The 
same may be said of the iron rails, portions of 
which have been used in the branch roads of 
the city, for sidings at depots, and for other 
purposes not included in the length of track 
now taken as a basis for the calculation of the 
cost of the railway. 

These remarks will apply also to the spikes— 
plates—screw bolts—timber for the machinery 
at the planes—scantling—sleepers—turn-out 
castings—tools—instruments, and other items 
not enumerated, a part of which now remain 
on hand, available for the future operations of 
the company in ae saa or construction. [See 
Appendix, J., Tabular statement, No. 2.] 

hilst, therefore, it would be proper to con- 
sider the materials which have been applied to 
other purposes, as well as those remaining on 
hand, and available for work yet tobe perform- 
ed, as constituting an off-set to the disburse- 
ments made on account of the general con- 
struction, it would not be right to place those 
expenditures to the cost of the work which has 
been fully completed ; as would have been pro- 
per, had all the materials purchased been a 
plied to that purpose. No allusion is here e 
to necessary loss and waste of materials ;—all 
of which, as contingent to the work, are pro- 
perly chargeable to its construction, though not 
actually forming a component part of the su- 
perstructure. 

The most careful inquiry has been made of 
the appropriation of the various kinds of ma- 
terials, of which a part has been used for other 
purposes, and of which, portions remain on 
hand. [See Appendix, J., statement No. 2.]} 
An estimate has also been made of the quantity 
of these materials, inclusive of the most ample 
allowance for waste and contingencies, which 
might be justly chargeable to the work’ now 
completed ; and under ordinary circumstances, 
incident to a like extent of track in the future 
construction of the railway upon the Baltimore 
and Qhio Railroad. This process has been 
considered necessary, in order to show the re- 
lative expense of the different modes of con- 
struction, whether of wood or stone,—and 
whilst it may elucidate that part of the subject, 
it does not interfere with the ascertainment of 
the average cost per mile of the wood and stone 
railway, when they are considered together, as 
forming a whole. It may be proper here to re- 
mark, that although the lengh of single track on 
which the cost is given, is stated to be 129 23, 


* In the term “Contingences” is included some 
charges for stationary, printing and advertising ; 
which it has not been found practicable to se- 





are chargeable to laying the rails; but, as the 
amount 1s altogether unimportant when applied 
to the whole work, not exceeding a few cents 
per mile, they have not been included in the 
statement of cost for laying the rails: and 
should these charges have been made to laying 
the rails, they would be greatly overbalanced by 
sums which Sees been paid by this department 
for the use of other departments, for contin. 
gencies not applicable to the rail » but 
which from the —? of making such nice’ 
distinctions have been charged to the construc. 
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tion of the railway. 
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< i parate from the sums due to the general charges — - 
and. there will be included some charges not|of the flanges was made. The actual expenses| for contingencies. These sums, however small, 
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= yet only 56,52, miles of that extent is of| 


continuous double track, viz: fronpthe depot at 
the west end of Pratt-street, to a short distance 
rest of the Monocacy viaduct. 

‘ , as there is a difference cf cost between 
the second and first tracks, allowing the price of 
workmanship to be the same on both, owing to 
the superior facility of transporting the materi- 
als for the second track on the one already laid, 
a small variation may occur on that account, 
between the estimated and actual cost of the 
rails yet to be laid on the fifth division. But 
this difference may be considered as unimpor- 
tant in favor of the second track, it being found 
that the drains for the centre of the road, ne- 
cessary to be made only on the completion o 
the second track, (the cost of which is common 
to both tracks,) and other work contingent also 
to both, will tend to equalize the advantage in 
favor of the second track. 

The whole amount of disbursements on ac- 
count of the construction and repairs of the 
railway, together with incidental expenditures 
on account of graduation, masonry, and other 
items not properly chargeable to the railway, 
but necessarily made by the department having 
in charge the laying of the rails, has been as 
follows : 

1. For 6x6 inch yellow pine and other scant- 
ling, and log stuff for string pieces, inclusive of| 
the services of agents in procuring it, inspec- 
tion, piling, hentling, wharfage, ground rent 
for places of deposite, hauling to places of de- 
posite in Baltimore and coe: eat loading, and 
comune not classed as above, $91,379,69. 

2. For sleepers of every description, includ- 
ing the same kind of charges made upon the 
scantling, $34,545.89 

3. For plates, procured for placing under the 
adjoining ends of the iron rails on the wood 
track, and for screw bolts, including all expenses, 
delivered in Baltimore, $2,825.21. 

4. For stone blocks delivered on the road bed 
in the valley of the Patapsco, between Elkridge 
Landing and Ellicotts’ Mills, $3,983.34. 

5. For iron rails, 2} by § thick, including ster- 
= cost, and exchange 11] per ct. $124,085.37. 

. For freight, insurance, storage, drayage, 
loading, scowage and contingent charges for 
delivery at depot in Baltimore, of said iron, 
$17,144.23. 

7. For 133 bars of Liverpool edge rails, weight 
10 tons, 8 ewt. 2 qr. 26 lb. inclusive of all ex- 
penses, delivered in Baltimore, $565.51. 

8. For chairs and bolts for said rails, inclu- 
sive of the same charges, $268.68. 

9. For ies turnouts, inclusive of same 
charges, $2,024.14. 

10. For forgings and smith work for turnout 
castings, made in Baltimore, $2,323.40. 

11. Por cast iron knees for stone block road, 
delivered at sundry places, $2,422.24. 

12. For nails for cast knees, $442.42. 

13. For small nails for plates, $341.86. 

14. For 44 inch spikes for wood track, inelu- 
ding charges for freight and drayage, $10,206.26. 

tS. For 34 inch spikes for stone road, inclu- 
sive of freight and charges, delivered in Balti- 
more, $4;461.12. 

16. For turnout castings, including each de- 
scription of pattern, $6,247.72. ‘i 

7. For laying down turnouts, including su- 
perintendance, timber for turnouts, broken 
stone, tools, cutting and punching iron, spikes, 
moving tools and materials, an 1 other contingent 
charges, $7,009.63. 

18. For amount paid to contractors for laying 
wood rails, at the contract prices, per rod of 164 
feet each, $71,995.33. 

19. Foramount paid for small culverts, shutes, 
and drains for the centre of the road, on the en- 
tire line between Baltimore and the Monocacy, 
(excepting on the inclined planes) $1,337.79. 

For contingent items chargeable to the 
wood track, not included in the contract price, 
per rod for laying the rails, viz.-allowances for 
extra work required in securing foundations for 
stone b and sleepers—removing excava- 
tions, raising rails on embankments, making 





tions required of contractors, clearing off and 
graduation of road bed for second track, con- 
tingent hauling, circular platforms for turning 
cars, protection and preservation of materials, 
cost of sundry tools and implements used on 
the work, and other items not enumerated, dolls. 
8,538.31. 

21. For broken stone, for ayy oS the 
ee and stone blocks, dolls. 19,500.32. 

. For hauling the wood and iron materials 
for all the wood Radway, from the several de- 
pots to the sections and contracts on the several 
divisions, including the cost of loading, pay of| 
agents for hauling, turnpike tolls, and items not 
enumerated, dolls. 34,210.80. 

23. For local superintendance, axemen, and 
vanebearers, on the wood Railway, dolls. 9,- 

24. For the services of Resident and assistant 
Engineers, in giving the levels and curves for 
laying wood rails, and for other assistants on 
the wood work, dolls. 13,816.75. 

25. For contingent items not chargeable to 
either the wood or stone Railway, separately, 
but common to both, in proportion to their re- 
spective lengths, being sums paid for instru- 
ments used in laying the rails, and for some be- 
longing to the engineer and graduation depart- 
ments—for repairing instruments ; for station 
ary, printing, advertising, and general superin- 
tendance of laying rails and procurement of) 
materials, dolls. 11,941.61. 

26. For laying stone rails at the contract 
re per rod, upon the first, second, and third 

ivisions, dolls. 133,736.97. 

27. For amount paid the contractors for lay- 
ing stone rails, for extra broken stone for bed- 
ding the sills, per contract, for making cross- 
ings for county and other roads—allowance for 
extra work required for foundation for sills, re- 
moving excavations from trenches per contract, 
and contingent items not enumerated, dolls. 
22,155.39. 

29. For hauling iron materials for stone track, 
dolls. 1,184.33. 

30. For sundry expenses chargeable to stone 
Railway, viz. for raising sills on side and 
thorough embankments, rendered necessary by 
the settling and sliding of .the fillings,—for 
changes required in the work, not included in 
the contract. prices,—allowances made to con- 
tractors on account of sundry work performed 
on their contracts, and loss of materials prepar- 
ed on the third Division, including payments on 
sills not prepared (as explained in the last an- 
nual report) and implements worn out, dolls. 
13.951.63. 

31. For local superintendance, vanebearers 
and axemen, on the stone road, dolls. 11,- 
834.75. 

32. For Engineer’s wages in giving levels 
and curvatures on the stone road, and other 
assistants measuring sills, broken stone, &c. 
dolls. 5,831.50. 

33. For amount paid contractors and others 
for the formation of the horse path, at the con- 
tract prices per rod, dolls. 31,263.84. 

34. For amount paid for additional naterials 
required in the formation of the horse path, in- 
cluding expenses of assistants in procuring 
them, and contingent charges for the same ser- 
vice ; the said materials including all the broken 
stone and gravel over and above that paid for 
in the preceding charge, dolls. 21,681.87. 

35. For tools and implements used in the 
construction and repairs of the road, Railway, 
and horse-path, most of them now remaining 
in the service, in good order ; and for workman- 
ship on sleepers not yet used in the track, dolls. 
1,284.93. 

36. For materials and workmanship, to ac- 
commodate the machinery of the inclined planes, 
Parr’s Ridge, consisting of the cost of timber 
and plank, workmanship, tar, lead, work shop, 
castings, screw bolts, and contingent items not 
enumerated, but exelusive of any portion of 
aa chargeable. to rail tracks, dolls. 9,- 

37. For City rail track, including cost of lay- 





crossings for county and other roads, altera- 


ing rails, pavement, graduation and masonry, 


local superintendance, vanemen, axemen, and 
some contingent expenditures not enumerated, 
but exclusive of the cost of iron rails, 
=: cone irons, dolls. 32,551.91. 

. For amount expended during the progress 
of construction of the in ig peat «= 
to rail tracks, viz. For removing slips of earth, 
rock, &c. from the banks, inereasing the width 
of road bed in narrow places, by the use of earth, 
rock, and side walls, raising the grade on em- 
bankments, and excavations in cuts, formation 
of ditches and drains, quarrying off points of 
rock, excavation of chambers for machinery at 
Parr’s Ridge, and building masonry for ditto, 
timber for bridges over the railway, new cul- 
verts across the road bed, guard walls. for secu- 
rity of bridges, culverts and embankments, da- 
mages for right of way, hauling materials for 
Monocacy viaduct, piling deep cut, thatchin 
embankments with brush, removing waste e 
from the several deep cuts on the first division, 
and for sundry items not classed with the above, 
dolls. 58,126.32. 

39. For work done in dressing sleepers, and 
for the delivery of broken stone, and distribu- 
tion of materials for the unlaid portions of see- 
ond track on the fifth division of the road, 
dolls. 1,081.05. 

40. For repairs of road and railway, dolls. 
2,067.97. 

Making the sum of 822,055 dolls. 14 ets. 


As has been observed, it will be improper to 
state as the cost of the rail tracks finished, the 
whole of the above amount, or even all of those 
charges for materials which are applicable to 
the railway, because, there are portions yet un- 
appropriated to-that use, and some which have 
been applied to other purposes. [See Appen- 
dix J. statement No. 2.] It will therefore be 
necessary to separate from the foregoing charges 
for materials, such proportion of the several ' 
kinds as have been actually applied to the work 
now finished, in order to show the true cost of 
the railway. 

The scantling purchased, was 1,305.913 feet, 
running measure, at an average cost of $69.45, 
per thousand feet, or say 7 cents per foot run. 

The length of track laid with scantling, = 
95. 38, miles, and would require 1,007,213 ft. nett 
measure. Add for turnouts, keys, crossi 
for county roads, and waste, 940 feet per mile, 
say 89,657 feet, and the amount charged to rail- 
way will be, ft. 1,096,870 


: 


Remaining on hand at depot, Pratt st. 82,783 
On 3d, 4th, and 5th divisions, and late- 

ral road, 62,000 
Making together, ft. 1,241,653 


Leaving 64,260 feet appropriated to other pur- 
poses as before mentioned. To each mile of 
road there will be charged 11,500 feet run, at 7 
cents per foot, which gives as the cost of scant- 
ling, the sum of 805-dolls. per mile per single 
track. 

The whole number of sleepers procured is 
136,750’ at an average of 252. ,°%, dolls. perthous- 
and, or 25} cents each. 

Tue length of track on which the sleepers 
have been used is the same as that for which 
the scantling is estimated, less the distance laid 
on stone blocks, viz. 9573, — 533, = 8978, 
miles laid on sleepers. 

Sleepers required at 1320 per mile, 118,206 

Add for contingencies 30 sleepers per 

mile, 2,686 

Locust sleepers on 5th division, not 

laid, 
Oak, &c. on 2d, 3d, and 4th di- 
visions, and lateral road, 7,000 
—— 14,515 


135,407 © 
Therfe is to have been used 
for sidings and other purposes, 1,343 


Total number purchased, 136,750 
1350 sleepers, at $252.62 per thousand = is 
$341.03 per mile for sleepers. 
[ Fa be continued. | 
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AGRICULTURE, &c. 


[From the New-England Farmer.] 
AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS, Nos. Hl & IV. 





they seldoni needed a candle to light them 


to 

their beds : and they rose as early in the morn not have the trouble of providing for, and payin 

n the heat ofja number of people ; some of whom, a 
the day, unless a shower, or something extra|his attention and punctuality toward them, will 
called them to exert themselves, they laid aside|not acknowled 
their labors for an hour or two, and indulged|tented. Good help, as it is called, is generally 
themselves in a comfortable nap after dinner-|scarce and dear, and with difficulty obtained ; 
This: gave them fresh strength and vigor; and/and a farmer who hires careless, ignorant and 
they went forth to the labor of the evenmg, with'slothful laborers, notwithstanding all his own 
spirit and pleasure. And if farmers would work! industry, will never grow rich. 


ing as they could see to work. 


son, they might rest from eleven until two 
o’clock, and escape the intense heat and thirst o 
the day ; and not be one half so much fatigued 
as others, who begin their labor late in the morn-| 
ing, at six or perhaps seven o’clock, and who, 
to perform the labors of the day, must bear the 
_ heat and burden of it, and go to their beds at 
night exceeding weary, and quite exhatsted.—} 
From eleven till two, you may walk round your 
farm, stir hay, or do any light labor, without fa- 
tiguing yourself in the least. This walk will 
reiresh your spirits; and may save yourlands 
from the inroads of unruly cattle, sheep, swine, 
&c. Walls and other fences should often be 
inspected, if you wish to preserve the fruits of 
your labors, and half an hour, or more, in the 
time and season of it, devoted to this purpose, 
would not fail of being well rewarded. These 
hints may be improved on; and I close this pa- 
per by observing, that mowing and hoeing, both 
for comfort and profit, should be performed ear- 
ly in the morning and late m the evening. 
Excuancine Worx.—Farmers, who handle 
but little money, should be cautious of entering 
into cash engagements; they will find it more 
convenient to exchange labor than to hire and 
pay money. Neighbors who have lands to 
reak up, and teams to connect together, may 
do this business eheaper by exchanging with 
each other, than by hiring help and cattle. It 
will often be found mutually beneficial to make 
exchanges, even in mowing and hoeing. Thro’ 
a difference in the situations and soils of farms, 
though adjoining each other, and through early 
cultivation in the one and late in the other, it 
frequently happens that the corn, grass, flax, 
de. on one, is forwarder and ripe sooner, by 
several days, than.on the other. In this case 
it would be prudent to unite their labors, and 
not to hire; this would be almost so much 
saved. But, then, these exchanges should ne- 
ver make any alteration, either in meats or 


as early and late as they could in the summer SS 


t 


ral farms, or more land to improve and cultivate|bottom of a cellar, the cooler the better. 
than he can take care of, unless he hires a num- 

On Lasor.—When I have been riding in the|ber of laborers, he should let, or put them to the 
country in a very hot day, and seen farmers!halves, as it is called, to honest and industrious 
mowing and hoeing in the full blaze of the noon'men, if he can find them. For, the difference 
day sun, thecustom of those farmers with whom between hiring laborers and boarding them, and 
I was conversant wher a lad has immediately|letting or putting out a farm, as above, the pro- 
occurred tomy mind. In the months of June,|duce of which may amount to eighty or a hun- 
July and August they retired so early to restthat|dred pounds, would be twenty or twenty-five 
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ll they can within themselves. 


“When diet.andjplan to take them up by the roots from the 
labor are scarce and dear, and a man has seve-|field or garden, and set them.out agai in the 





Cuttivatine Tunips.—The situation of the 
beds for full grown flowering bulbs, should al- 
ways be in an open, airy, part of the en ; 
dak stanton oll ities be vie out een di- 
mensions of the bed, to the depth of about 
eighteen inches, and the place filled up with 
good sandy loam, from an old pasture, (which 
should be dug at least four months before it is 
used) mixed with a small portion of well-rotted 
two-year-old horse-dung. ‘The bed must be 
raised three inches above the paths, at the out- 
sides, and four inches, at least, in the middle 
of the bed ; this convexity will render it more 
capable of casting off the water, when e 

at any time to heavy rain. The bed being thus 
formed, the next thing to proceed to is plant- 
ing; the best time for doing this is the begin: 
ning of November ; plant the bulbs about five 
inches from each other in the rows, and the 
same distance from row to row, being careful 
to put in each hole a little fine river sand, be- 
fore you introduce the bulb; this will not only 
be of great service to the root, but will also 
greatly prevent their being attacked by the e 
and wire-worm. The depth they must be plant- 
ed is about fourinches.—| London Hort. Reg-] 


r cent. in favor of the proprietor. And he will 
r all 


themselves satisfied and eon- 





The following we deem worthy of the notice 
of those who cultivate the vine in this country, 
and is from the London Gardener’s Magazine. 
ON A RAPID MODE OF RAISING EXCEL- 

LENT VINE PLANTS. 


Sir :—The following is a mode by which I 
raised a sufficient number of fine young vines 








to stock a vinery :— 

Atthe pruning season, leave a shoot of strong 
young wood, over and above what may be 
wanted for training, of a sufficient length to 
bend down to any convenient place where a pot 
can be placed to receive it as a layer ; and also 
for training it during its growth. When the 
vine begins to push, displace all the buds from 
the shoot intended for laying, except the leading 


1 foot in length, bend It down to the pot, and lay 
it so that the top joint, whence the young wood 
has sprung. may be fixed with a strong crook at 
about 1 inch under the surface of the mould. 
As soon as it begins to take root, which may be 
known by removing a little of the earth, begin 
to weaken its resources from the mother plant, 
by making an incision in the wood behind the 
pot; which enlarge by degrees, as fast as the 
young plant will bear it, until it be quite sepa- 
rated from the old one. 

The advantage of the method is, that the 
vine may be grown to 10 or 20 feet and upwards 
inlength the first season, with a pot full of roots : 
so that it may be planted in any situation where 
it may be wanted, without being checked in its 
growth, as is generally the case when grown in 
the usual way from a layer. 

The pot ought not tobe less than a 24; it 
must be filled with rich compost ; and, if the 
layer be watered occasionally with liquid ma- 
nure, it will considerably promote its growth. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. T. Rurcerr. 

Short Grove, Essex, July 5, 1882. 











drinks, in the farmer’s family ; for if any extra 
provision is made, an extraordinary expense is 


incurred. The chief use of land, and that| 


which makes it principally beneficial and “ing 
fitable to a man, is this, it gives him employ- 
ment; itis of very little advantage or profit to 
him who does not labor upon it in person. A 
farmer should therefore be cauticus of hiring 
much help, and at no time more than he can 
fully and profitably employ, and readily pay. 
And to do this, if he hires for a month, or for 
a year, he should endeavor to raise a surplus- 
age of some one or of several articles, to the 
amount of the laborer’s wages at least; and if 
he does this, even then, he finds that a year’s 
wages are not easily paid; it will take off a 
considerable part of his corn, flax, dairy, or 
some other produce. Those farmers who hire 
much labor done will soon be convinced, if men 





[From the New-England Farmer. | 
Cassaces.—It is asserted in Dr. Rees’ En- 
cyclopadia,that “ cabbages possess the proper- 
ty of fattening cattle not only more expeditious- 
ly, but in less proportion than turnips ; an acre 
of the former having been found to faten one in 
four more than the same extent of the latter 
crop.” 

r. John Townsend, of Andover, Conn. re- 
commends the following mode of preserving 
cabbages. “Dig a trench about six inches 
deep, in dry ground, and wide enough to admit 
the head of the cabbage ; lay two sticks parallel 
with each other an the bottom of the trench, 
or the heads to rest on, to keep them from the 
ground ; place the heads on the sticks with the 
roots up, and surround them with straw ; then 
cover them with earth six or eight inches deep, 





of sense, that scarce any farm will yield six 
per cent. and kee the necessary repairs ; 
and that although they possess flocks and herds 
and are the rietors or owners of the soil, 


they are but litt 


having the ground sloping to carry off the rains ; 

they will come out in the spring sound, fresh 
d tender, as they were when gathered.” 
Cabbages shou 


one. When this is grown to about 8 inches or 


not be pulled till there isvor. 





Mires, &c. 1n Seeps.—Various species of 
mites, and other curious insects may be found 
in the siftings of seeds, particularly a very om 
culiar one in those of the common poppy; this 
insect is furnished with two fangs of a very for- 
midable description, having joints like the claw 
of a lobster. ith these fangs it seizes its prey 
and conveys it to its mouth. I would recom- 
mend every person possessing @ microscope to 
provide himself with some of these siftings. 





[From the Spirit of Washington. ] 
Manvat Lasor.—As a branch of education 
to our higher seminaries, manual labor is at- 
tracting public attention and winning converts 
to a belief in its great utility. The develope- 
mentofthe physical as well as the mental powers, 
in order to make the whole man symmetrical 
and well balanced, has been too long neglected. 
It was not thus in ancient days. Happily for 
the causeof education, the prejudices which re- 
sulted from the superstitions of the dark ages 
and the redctions of the Protestant reformation, 
are being dispelled, and a just medium, or a 
combination of mental and intellectual develope- 
ment in the formation of man, is beginning to 
reassume its proper importance. 

The Lane seminary about two miles from 
Cincinnati, where there are about 90 students, 
has connected withit a farm of about 110 acres, 
which is cultivated by thestudents, and from it 
their tables are supplied. They have also work- 
shops for those who prefer that kind of exer- 
cise; and for all in rainy weather and in win- 
ter. Each student is required to work three 
hours every day, either on the farm or in the 
shops. 

It is said by men who have experience in this 
mode of education, that greater proficiency 
is made where labor to such an extent is com- 
bined with study ; and that dyspepsia is a stran- 
ger to such schools. 

Why can they not be introduced in this coun- 
try? We hink they may, and with great advan- 
tage. 





Grapes.—The editor of the Baltimore Patriot 
acknowledges the receipt of a basket of grapes 
from Dr. Norton, of Richmond, Va. consisting 
of the “ Woodson” arid * Cunningham,” native 
varieties, which the Doctor introduced into his 
vineyard trom Prince Edward county, in that 
state. The Woodson is a red , the berry 
a medium size, between the A i Si and the 
large fox ; the bunches very compact and ) 
ing about 4 ounces ; free from pss ‘a neh 
The Cunningham is a black or deep pur- 


laborers. And this should excite them tolabor|If there happen to fall an carly snow it will not|and irregulai, (in this resembling 





more than stewards to their\danger of their freezing too fast to be got up.|ple, covered with bloom; enblgth cen i. 
industriously with their own hands, and to do|injure them. If room can be spared, it is a good|grape,) berry a little less than that of the Wood. 





















i aime 
sony ff A soceet sm thers bionera gg ass log 
) ski ‘and leathery. The latter re- 
ig in flavor and richness the Herbemont 
sira, and both are decidedly very superior 
grapes, both for the table and wine. Each off 
SU disnes has but one seed, and that a very 
small.one. 


“A Goop Hussannoman.—Let us for a moment 
itthe dwelling of a good husbandinan. We 
id him in possession of a competency. Every 

ag about kim is marked with neatness and or- 
der. . His family is distinguished for industry, 
frugality and correct deportment. His mind, 
though not bred a scholar, is replenished with 
useful knowledge. 

He knows enough of law to avoid litigation ; 
enough of the human system to keep it health- 
ful by diligent ex-ercise, and by temperate hab- 
its; enough of morality and religion, to prac- 
tice them. In the morning he rises with the 
dawn ; calls his household round the family 
altar ; pays his devotions to the fountain of 
light ; cat like the great luminary of heaven, 
he performs the duty of the day. 

At mid-day and at evening, he returns to his 
house, where good order, conjugal affection and 
filial respect, bid him welcome. His labor 
done ; the world at rest ; at peace with himself 
and his God, he is ready for repose. His heart is 
an altar ; his house a Bethel ; and his family a 
church. If Satan brokeinto Paradise and bles- 
ted all its glories, he would meet a repulse on 
this consecrated spot.—[Moore’s Address. | 















[From the Portsmouth Journal. | 

Burrer.—Two farmers, from a town near 
the centre of New-Hampshire, each carried 2 
or 300 Ibs. of Butter, to Newburyport, a short 
time since, for sale. 

Their farms were close together, and as near- 
ly alike as possible. Their pastures were sim- 
ilar, and the number of their cows the same.— 
Yet the one sold his butter quick, at 19 cts.— 
“The other, after offering his all round, at the 
stores, made out to get 13 cts. The difference 
between the lots of butter, [look to it, farmers’ 
wives and daughters !|—was simply this,—one 
farmer had good Dairy woman on his farm, 
while the family of the other made bad butter. 











New Mernop or Grarrine py Approacn. 
—Cut off the stock in the form of a wedge, as 
f way 

igh, for a sufficient length, as in fig. 92 ; 


im fig. 91, and cut the graft upwards, ha’ 


‘then place the upon the stock, as in 
93, and bind it'on wi 






fig. 
bass and clay as astials 
aking off a circle of bark ‘between the graft 
nd the fig. 98, m;-which will cause 





are of the same. size, or sf 
{Loudon’s Magazine.] ‘ 
[From Cobb’s Manual on Culture of Silk, ¢c.] 

ON REARING SILK WORMS. 

The silk insect affords a display of the wis- 
dom of Divine Providence in the adaptation of 
means to ends, calculated to excite high interest 
and admiration. 
The extraordinary effect produced by this lit- 
tle animal in the short space of six weeks is no 
less than the conversion of the vegetable sub- 
stance of the mulberry leaf into threads of rich 
and durable silk. Well mightthe EmperorJus- 
tinian be astonished to find that the rich and 
beautiful material of his magnificent robes was 
first produced and worn by this feeble insect ; 
and well might he repay with munificence the 
monks by whose exertions the eggs of the silk 
worm were smuggled in a hollow cane from In- 
dia to Constantinople. This hollow cane was 
the ark whence came out the germ of those nu- 
merous tribes of this insect which have spread 
over the whole of Europe, and whose descend- 
ants are now fast. settling in these United 
States. Let us commence with the eggs of 
this insect, and trace its operations, its wants, 
and various changes, till it forms the cocoon, 


nearly so.— 








mice, spiders, 
structive to the worms; care must be taken, — 
therefore, to keep them out of the way of all 
such enemies. wet 


ratories have been constructed with great care 
and expense; but, however convenient 

may be, they are by no means necessary to. 
success in rearing silk-worms: almost any 
building will answer for that purpose. I have 
reared them myself with success in a barn, m 
my cellar kitchen, and other rcoms of my dwel- 
ling house, and in the lower story of Tremont 
House in Boston. 
the cocoons brought to market by the peasants, 
raised in hovels so full of cracks as easily to be 
seen through and to admit the air freely, were 
richer and heavier than those reared in palaces 
and in the confined rooms of dwellings in cities,* 
The apparatus of the Rev. Mr. Swaim, I should 
think might be worth adopting, for those who 
are beginning on.a small seale; in fact I have 
had something like it constructed for my own. 
use. 
frame, four feet two inches high, each side; 
sixteen inches and a half wide, divided into 
eight partitions by small pieces of wood, which 
form grooves in which the slides run, and are 








from which proceeds the moth, which in iis 
turn produces the egg. 


The Eggs.—The eggs are of small size. 
When first laid, they are of a pale yellow color, 
but in three or four days turn to a light slate 
color, and subsequently to a dull brownish slate 
color. Those which remain yellow have not 
been fecundated, and of course are worthless. 
The most proper place for keeping the eggs 
until they are wanted for hatching is a dry cel- 
lar. They should be kept in a tight box, to 
protect them from mice or insects, and dry, so 
that the mould and mildew may not injure them. 
The Hatching, Leaves, g-c.—The advance of 
the season determines the time of hatching the 
eggs. As soon as the leaf of the mulberry be- 
gins to unfold—which is generally in this cli- 
mate (New-England) the latter part of May— 
and you observe that there is a prospect of hav- 
ing a sufficient quantity of food, it is time to ex- 
pose theeggstohntch. No other process is ne- 
cessary than to expose them to the air in a 
room; they hatch voluntarily in a day or two 
after the exposure. Various modes are adopt- 
ed in Europe—hatching them in ovens, carry- 


that kind is necessary here. 

It is best to preserve those insects for rear- 
ing, that come out as nearly at the same tite 
as possible. As soon as the worms begin to 
appear, lay over them young and tender mul- 
berry leaves ; they will soon attach themselves 
to the leaves, and by taking hold of the stems 
of the leaves you may remove them easily. 
They ought now to be supplied with fresh ten- 
der leaves three times a day. As the leaves 
when very young will dry so much in a short 
time, if exposed to the air, as to be unfit for use, 
you may put them in a glazed vessel, or keep 
them covered in a cellar or cool place : by which 
means the leaves may be kept good for two or 
three days.* Besides, it is well to have always 
in your house at a time a stock of leaves, suili- 
cient at least for three days’ provision for your 
worms in case of wet weather. If leaves are 
given when wet, they will cause disease. Be 
careful never to pull the leaves when wet, eith- 
er with rain or dew, except on absolute neces- 
sity, and: in that ease’ you must spread them 
and turn them, that the leaves may be perfectly 
dry before you give them to the worms ; rats, 





preserve leaves : Put them under cover on 2 
brick pavement, or gravelled floor ; turn them 
over, and place them 





a " ap to flow through the graft into the stock 
tead of into itsown root 9, I recommend 








to keep fresh, 


hus easily thrust in or drawn out of the 
rame. 


to receive the worms as soon as hatched; the 
others are of wicker work, the opening being 
about a quarter of an inch square; under each 
of these are slides. 
and is neat, and the persons using it can easily 
remove the litter. 
rough pine boards fixed upon upright posts, a- 
bout four feet in width, one above the other, 
with a space between of two and a half feet, af- 
fording reom sufficient to pass all round the 
frame, so that I could conveniently reach any 
part of it. 
have the lowest one six inches broader thanthe 
one above it, and fo make the same difference 
in the other shelves above; so as to break the 
fall of such worms as happen to tumble down. 
A good form for the shélves is that adopted by 
Mr. J. Y. Tomkins, of Baltimore, and whieh 
saw in the nursery of Gideon B. Smith, Esq. 
of that place. It is about 2} feet wide, by five 
or six long, made of thin >eards, with a piece 
two inches wide nailed flat on the upper edge 
along the sides and ends, with legs about. a foot 
long 
through the table, but leave a part of the h 
the upper side for the feet of another table to 
set in. 
bles are set one above another, and are taken : 
down, cleaned and again set up with facility.— 

One of these shelves will accommodate 500 
worms.f 
papers on the shelves, which might be taken off 
whenever it was necessary to clean the worms, 
and then replaced.—Thus I have done. 


ing them about the person, &c.—but nothing of 





last, worms raised by Mr. D’Homergue in @ 
yard of mulberry trees, which bore heavy rains 
and thunder storms, as well as cold windy days, 
a few of which spun in 30 days, and produced 
excellent cocoons. 
days after hatching. 
raised from eggs which were laid on the out- 
side of a brick wall, in a northern expostire, 
which had stood all the severity of the winter. 
I saw many thousands of excellent cocoons, 
raised b 

Mr. D'Homergue in the heart of the eity of Phi- 
ladelphia. I tried some on trees in the open air 

the present season, but they did not succeed ; 2 
they attained, however, to a considerable size, 

but the frequent rains destroyed them. 


* Mr. D’H. proposes the folowing method to 


further, where it is not 
damp, (for they always leave a dampness where 


they lie,) three or four times a day, or an hour|profitable, should raise one 


extensive scale, 














before you feed the worms; may thus keep|thousand, and rough boards will make the 
thetn those. or Sous days, The jeaf, wants air|cheapest and'most ready shelves for use on @n 





















nae a Pees 
ants, and fowls, are very de- 








The Nursery, Shelves, ¢&-c.—In Europe labo- 











































































It was found in France that 


This apparatus consists of a wooden 


‘The upper slide is of paper only and designed 
This occupies little. space 


I have used three tiers of 


In making the shelves, it is well to 


in the corners. The legs do not 


on 


Thus contrived, five or six. of these ta- 


It might be as well to put old news- 


The Different Ages, Moulting, ge—There : :. 


* I saw at Philadelphia on the 21st of June 


They began to mount 32 
I also saw a few worms 


Mr. Dy Ponceau, under the care of 


+ Farmers, however, who would make it 
or two 


















































'aahtings won de the diffe 
ings, e intervening times the differ- 
ent a dead ot rig van ‘for the catia 
changes on the temperature. 
the weather is warm, they will generally mF 
pen as follows: the first —- the fo 
or fifth day after the ii second be- 
gins on the eighth day—the third on the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth days—and the last change 
‘on the twenty-second. 

The fifth age lasts about ten days ; at the end 
of which the worms have reached their ultimate 
growth, being three inches in — and are 
prepared to spin their cocoons. Thus thirty- 

=iwo days intervene between the hatching and 
the beginning of the cocoon, and I have known 
the period retarded to sixty days. These 
changes will only be noticed by accurate ob- 
servers. 





* I saw in the Nursery of Gideon B. Smith, 
Esq. of Baltimore, four different varieties. 
‘would recommend, as most profitable for rear- 
ing, the large white. 
| 

PROCLAMATION, 
By Andrew Jackson, President of the United State. 


8. 
Wuerkas, a Convention assembled in the State of 


S. Carolina,have passed an Ordinance by which they 
‘declare, ‘* That the several acts and parts ef acts ef 
the Congress of the United States purporting to be 
laws for the imposing of duties aud imposts on the 
importation of foreign commodities, and now hav- 
ing actual operation and effect within the United 
' States, and more especially,” two acte for the same 
purposes passed on the 29th of May, 1828, and on 
the 14th of July, 1832, ‘ are unauthorized by the 
Constitution of the United States, and violate the 
true meaning and intent thereof, and are null and 
void, and no law,” nor binding on the citizens of 
that State or ite efficers : and by the said Ordinance, 
xt is further declared to be unlawful for any of the 
constituted authorities of the State or of the United 
States to enforce the payment of the duties imposed 
by the said acts within the same State, and that it 
js the duty of the Legislature to pass such laws as 
may be necessary to give full effect to the said Or- 
dinance ; 

Anp wuereas, by the said Ordinance it is further 
ordained, that in no case of law or equity, decided 
“in the Courts of said State, wherein shall be drawn 
in question the validity of the said Ordinance, 
or of the acts of the Legislature that may be pass. 
ed to give it effect, or of the said laws of the 
United States, no‘appeal shall be allowed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, nor shall any 
copy of the record be permi‘ted or allowed for that 
purpose, and that any person attempting to take 
such an appeal shall be punished as for a contempt 
of Court; 

And, finally, the said ordinance declares, that the 
people of Souta Carolina will maintain the said Or. 
dinance at every hazard ; and that thcy will consider 
the passage of any act by Congress abolishing or 
closing the ports of tho said State, or otherwise ob- 
structing the free ingress or egress of vessels to and 
from the said ports, or any other act of the Fede- 
ral Government to coerce the State, shut up her 
ports, destroy or harass her commerce, or to enforce 
the said acts otherwise than through the civil tribu- 
nals of the country, as inconsistent with the longer 
continuance of South Carolina in the Union; and 
that the people of the said State will thenceforth 
hold themselves absolved from all further obligation 
te maintain or preserve their political connection 
with the people of the other States, and will forth. 
with proceed to organize a separate Government. 
and do all other acts and things which sovereign and 
independent States may of right do ; 

_Anp waereas, the said Ordinance prescribes to 
the people of South Carolina a course of conduct, 
ie direct violation of their duty as citizens of the 
Caited States, contrary to the laws of their coun. 
try, subversive of its Constitution, and having for 
ite object the destruction of the Union—that Union, 
which, coeval with our political existence, led our 
fathers, without any other ties to unite them than 
those of patriotivm and a common cause, through 3 
sanguinary struggle to a glorious independence— 










: i she ‘of nations. To pre. 
eieaetye dl pale Rnasces “fom de. 


struction, to maintain inviolate this state of na- 
tional honor and prosperity, and to justify the con- 
fidence my fellow-citizens have repesed in me, I, 
Anprew Jackson, President of the United States, 
have thought preper to issue this my PROCLA. 
MATION, maine me views of the Constitution 
and Laws applicable to the measures adopted by the 
Convention of Seuth Carolina, and to the reasons 
they have put forth to sustain them, declaring the 
course which duty will require me to pursue, and, 
appealing to the understanding and patriotism of 
the people, warn them of the consequences that 
must inevitably result from an observance of the 
dictates of the Convention. 

. Strict duty would require of me nothing more than 
the exercise of those powers with which I am now, 
or may hereafter be invested, for preserving the 
peace of the Union and for the execution of the laws. 
But the imposing aepect which opposition has as- 
sumed in this case, by clothing itself with State au- 
thority, and the deep interest which the people of 
the United States must all feel in preventing a re- 
sort to stronger measures, while there is a hope that 
any thing will be yielded to reasoning and remon- 
strance, perhaps demand, and will certainly justify 
a full exposition to Seuth Carolina and the nation 
of the views I entertain of this important question, 
as well asa distinct enunciation of the course which 
my sense of duty will require me to pursue. 

The Ordinance is founded, not on the indefeasible 
right of resisting acts which are plainly unconstitu- 
tional and too oppressive to be endured ; but on the 
strange position that any one State may not only de. 
clare an Act of Congress void, but prohibit its exe- 
cution—that they may do this consistently with the 
Conatitution—that the true construction of that in- 
strument permits a State to retain its place in the 
Union, and yet be bound by no other of its laws than 
those it may choose to consideras constitutional. It 
is true, they add, that to justify this abrogation of a 
Jaw, it must be palpably contrary to the Constitu. 
tion ; but it is evident, that to give the right of re- 
sisting laws of that description, coupled with the 
uncontrolled right to decide what laws deserve that 
character, is to give the power of resisting all laws. 
For, as by the theory, there is no appeal, the rea- 
sons alleged by the State, good or bad, must prevail. 
If it should be said that public opinion is a sufficient 
check against the abuse of this power, it may be 
asked why it is not deemed a sufficient guard a. 
gainst the passage ofan unconstitutional act by Con- 
gress. There is, however, a restraint in this last case, 
which makes the assumed power of a State more 
indefensible, and which does not exist in the other. 
There are two appeals from an unconstitutional Act 
passed by Congress—one to the Judiciary, the other 
to the People, and the States. Thore is no appea! 
from the State decision in theory, and the practical il- 
lustration shows that the courts are clesed ayainst an 
application to review it, both judge and jurors being 
sworn to decide in its favor. But reasoning on this 
subject is superfluous when our social compact in 
express terms declares, that the laws of the United 
States, its Constitution and treaties made under it, 
are the supreme law of the land—and for greater 
caution adds, ‘‘ that the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, any thing in the Constitution or 
laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
And it may be asserted without fear of refutatior, 
that no Federative Government could exist without 
acimilar provision. Look for a moment to the con- 
sequence. If South Carolina considers the revenue 
laws unconstitutional, and has a right to prevent 
their execution in the port of Charleston, there 
would be a clear constitutional objection to their col- 
lection in every other port, and no revenue could be 
collected any where ; for all imposts must be equal. 
It is no answer to repeat, that en unconstitutional 
law is no law, so long as the question of its legality 
is to be decided by the State itself; for every law 
operating injuriously upon any local interest, will be 
perhaps thought, and certainly represented, as un- 
constitutional, and, as has been s).own, there is no 
appeal. 

If thie doctrine had been established at an earlier 
day, the Union would have beon dissolved in its in- 
fancy. The excise law in Pennsvivania, the embar- 
go and non-intercourse law in the Eastern States, 
the carriage tax in Virginia, were all deemed uncon 
stitutional and were more unequal io their opera. 
tion than any of the laws now complained of; but 











that sacred Union, hitherto inviolate, which, per- 
fected by our happy Constitution, has brought us 
by the favor of Heaven to a state of prosperity 


fortunately none of those States discovered that 
they had the right now claimed by Suuth Carolina. 
The war into which we wereforced, to support the 


















dignity of the nation and the right 
might have ended in and disg: 
victory and honor, if the States 
ruinous and unconstitutional . 
they possessed the right of 
which it was declared and deny 
prosecution. Hardly and u 
sures bore upon several members of the 
the Legislatures of none did this effi 
able remedy, as it is called, s 
discovery of this important feature in our 
tion was reserved to the present day. Tot 
men of South Carolina belongs the invent 
apon the citizens of that State will unfortu 

fall the evile, of reducing it to practice. 

If the doctrine of a State veto upon the laws of 
the Union carries with it internal evidence of ite im- 
practicable absurdity, our constitutional history will 
also afford abundant proof that it would have been 
repudiated with indignation had it been proposed to 
form a feature in our Government. 

In our colonial state, although dependent on ane- 
ther power, we very early considered ourselves as 
connected by common interest with each other.— 
Leagues were formed for common defence, and be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence we were 
known in our aggregate character as THE UNITED 
coLoniss OF America. That decisive and important 
step was taken jointly. We declared ourselves 
a nation by a ‘joint, not by several acts, and 
when the terms of our confederation were re- 
duced to form, it was in that of a solemn 
league of several States by which they 
that they would collectively form one nation for the 
purpose of conducting some certain domestic con- 
cerns and all foreign relations. In the instrument 
forming that union is found an article which de- 
clares that, ‘‘ every State shall abide by the determi- 
nations of Congress on all questions which by that 
confederation sheuld be submitted to them.” 

Under the confederation then, no State eould le- 
gally annul a decision of the Congress, or refuse to 
submit to its execution; but no provision was made 
to enforee these decisions. Congress made requisi- 
tions but they were not complied with. The Go- 
vernment could not operate on individuals. They 
had no Judiciary, no means of collecting revenue. 

But the defects of the confederation need not be 
detailed. Under its operation we could searcely be 
zalled a nation. We had neither prosperity at home 
nor consideration abroad. This state of things could 
not be endured, and our.present happy Constitution 
was formed, but formed in vain, if thie fatal doetrine 
prevails. It was formed for important objeets that 
are announced in the preamble made in the name 
and by the authority of the people of the United 
States, whose delegates framed, and whose conven- 
tions approved it. The most important among these 
objects, that which is placed first in rank, on which 
all the others rest, is, ‘‘ to form a more perfect Union.” 
Now, is it possible that even if there were no express 
provision giving supremacy to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States over those of tke States— 
can it be conceived, that an instrument made for the 
purpose of ** forming a more perfect Union,” than 
that of the confederation, could be so constructed by 
the assembled wisdom of our country as to substitute 
for that confederation a form of government depen. 
dent for its existence on the local interest, the party 
spirit of a State, or of a prevailing faction in a State? 
Every man of plain, unsophisticated understanding, 
who hears the question, will give such an answer as 
will preserve the Union. Metaphysical subtlety, in 
pursuit of an impracticable theory, could alune have 
devised one that is calculated to destroy it. 

I consider then the power to annul a law of the 
United State, IncoMPATIBLE WITH THE EXISTENCE OF 
THE UNION, CONTRADICTED EXPRESSLY BY THE LETTER 
oF THE CONSTITUTION, UNAUTHORIZED BY ITS SPIRIT, 
INCONSISTENT WITH BVERY PRINCIPLE ON WHICH IT WAS 
FOUNDED, AND. DESTRUCTIVE OP THE GREAT OBJECT FOR 
WHICH IT WAS FORMED. 

After this general view of the leading principle, 
we must examine the particular application of it 
which is made in the Ordinance. 

The preamble. rests its justification on these 
grounds:—It assumes as a fact, that the obnoxious 
laws, although they purport to be laws for raising 
revenue, were in reality intended for the protection 
of manufactures, which purpose it asrerts to be wt 
constitutional—that the operation of these laws 
unequal—that the amount raised by them is 
than is required by the wants of the government— 
and finally, that the. proceeds are to be applied to ob. 
jects unauthorized by the Constitution. These are 
the only causes alleged to justify an open or 
ito the fawa of the country, and a threat 
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» if any a should be made to 
The first. v y acknowledges, 
in question was passed under a power 
nm by the Constitution; to lay and col- 
8; but its constitutionality is drawn in 
question from the motives of those who passed it.— 
ver a t this purpose may be in the present 
e thing can be more dangerous than to admit 
»/he position that an unconstitutional purpose, enter- 
ained by the members who assent to a law enacted 
f a constitutional power, shall make that law 
vo i for how is that purpose to be ascertained ?— 
‘to make the scrutiny? How often may bad 
purposes be falsely imputed—in how many cases are 
they concealed by false professions—in how many 
is-no declaration of motive made? Admit this duc. 
trine, and you give to the States an uncontrolled 
it to decide, and every law may be annulled under 
pretext. If, therefore, the absurd and danger- 
ous doctrine should be admitted, that a State may 
annual an unconstitutional Jaw, or one that it deems 
such, it will not apply to the present case. 


The next objection is, that the laws in question 
operate unequally. This objection may be made 
with truth to every law that has been or can be 
passed. The wisdom of man never yet contrived 
a system of taxation that would operate with per- 
fect equality. If the unequal operation of a law 
makes it unconstitutional, and if all laws of that 
description may be abrogated by any State for that 
cause, then indeed is the Federal Constitution un- 
worthy of the slightest effort for its preservation. 
We have hitherto relied on it as the perpetual bond 
of our Union. We have received it as the work of 
the assembled wisdom of the nation. We have 
trusted to it as to the sheet anchor of our safety in 
the stormy times of conflict with a foreign or do. 
mestic foe. We have looked tu it with sacred awe 
‘as the palladium of our liberties, and, with all tke 
solemnities of religion, have pledged to eaeh other 
our lives and fortunes here, and our hopes of hap- 
piness hereafter, in its defence and support. Were 
we mistaken, my countrymen, in attaching this im- 
portance to the Constitution of ourcountry? Was 
our devotion paid to the wretched, inefficient, elum. 
sy centrivance, which this new doctrine would make 
it? Did we pledge ourselves to the support of an 
airy nothing, a bubble that must be blown away 
by the first breath of disaffection? Was this self- 
destroying, visionary theory, the work of the pro- 
found statesmen, the exalted patriots, to whom 
the task of constitutional reform was entrusted ? 
Did the name of Washington sanction, did the 
States deliberately ratify, such an anomaly in the 
history of fundamental legislation? No; we were 
not mistaken. The letter of this great instrument 
is free from this radical fault: ite language di- 
rectly contradicts the imputation—its spirit, its evi- 
dent intent, contradicts it. No, we did not err! 
Our Constitution does not contain the absurdity 
of giving power to make laws, and another power 
to resist them. The sages whose memory will al 
ways be reverenced have given us a practical, and, 
as they hoped, a permanent constitutional com- 
pact. The Father of his country did not affix his 
name to so palpable an aosurdity. Nor did the 
States, when tiey severally ratified it, do so under 
the impression that a veto on the laws of the United 
States was reserved to them, er that they could ex- 
ercise it by implication. Search the debates in all 
theirConventions—examine the speeches of the most 
zealeus oppesers of Federal authority—look at the 
amendments that were proposed—they are all silent 
—not a syllable uttered, not a vote given, not a mo. 
tion made to correct the explicit supremacy given to 
the laws of the Union over those of the States—or 
to show that implication, as is now contended, could 
defeat it. No—we have noterred! The Constitu- 













tion is still the object of our reverence, the bond of|intent with which a law has been 


our Union, our defence in danger,,the source of our 
prosperity in peace. It shall descend as we have 
received it, uncorrupted by sophistica! construction, 
to our posterity ; and the sacrifices of local interest, 
of State prejudices, of personal animosities, that 
wore made to bring it into existence, will again be 
patriotically offered for its support. 

The two remaining objections made by the Ordi- 
mance to these laws are, that the sums intended to 
be raised by them are greatcr than are required, and 


that the proceeds will be unconstitutionally em-|put we, part of the people of one state, to whom the 


T ‘Conatitution has given expressly to Congress| whom it has ex: 
: determining the 
eum the public exigencies will require.. The States |law—we, most of whom have sworn to suppout it-- 


the: right of raising revonue and of 


have no contro! over the exercise of this right, 


other than that which results from the power of|to swear, that it shall not be 


abuse this discretionary . 

the discretion must exist somewhere. The Consti- 
people chasked by tho Reponangpalives of the Staten, 
peo t lives o tates, 
and by the es power. The South Carolina 
eonstruction gives it to ture or the Con. 


parate capacity, nor the Chief Magistrate elected 
by the people have any representation. Which 
is the most discreet disposition of the power 7— 
I do not ask you, fellow citizens, which is the 
constitutional disposition—that instrument speaks 
a language that cannot be misunderstood ; but 
if you were assembled in General Convention, 
which would you think the safest depository of this 
discretienary power in the last resort? Would you 
add a clause giving it to each of the States, or would 
you sanction the wise provisions already made by 
your Constitution? If this should be the result of 
your deliberations when providing for the future, 
are you, can you be ready, to risk all that we hold 
dear, toestablish, for a temporary and a local pur- 
pose, that which you must acknowledge to be de- 
structive and even absurd as a — provision ? 
Carry out the consequences of this right vested in 
the different States, and you must perceive that the 
crisis your conduct presents at this day would recur 
whenever any law of the United States displeased 
any of the States, andthat we should soon cease to 
be a nation. 

The Ordinance, with the same knowledge of the 
future that characterises a former objection, tells 
you that the proceeds of the tax will he unconstitu- 
tionally applied. If this could be ascertained with 
certainty, the objection would, with more propriety, 
be reserved for the law so applying the yovaudie, 
but surely cannot be urged against the laws levying 
the duty. 

These are the allegations contained in the Ordi- 
nance. Examine them seriously, my fellow citizens, 
—judge for yourselves. I appeal to you to deter- 
mine whether they are soclear, se convincing, as to 
leave no doubt of their correctness : and even if you 
should come to this conclusion, how far they justify 
the reckless, destructive course, which you are di- 
rected to pursue. Review these objections, and the 


are they? Every law then for raising revenue, ac- 


rightfully annulled, unless it be so framed as no law 
ever will or can be framed. Congress have a right 


a right to oppose their execution—two rights direct- 
ly opposed to each other—and yet is this absurdity 
supposed to be contained in an instrument drawn 


tween the States and the general government, by an 
assembly of the most enlightened statesmen and pur- 
est patriots ever embodied for a similar purpose. 

In vain have these sages declared that Congress 
shall have the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises---in vain have they provided that 
they shall have power to pass laws which shall be 
necessary and proper to carry those powers into exe- 


the “‘ supreme law of the land, and that the Judges in 
every state shall be bound thereby, any thing in the 
constitution or laws of any state to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” In vain have the people of the several 
states solemnly sanctioned these provisions, made 
them their paramount law, and individually sworn to 
support them whenever they were called on to execute 
any office. Vain provisions! inefiectual restrictions ! 
vile profanation of oaths! miserable mockery of legis- 
lation! If a bare majority of the — 4 any eo 
state may, on a real or su ed knowledge of the 

ke ay ro. declare 
themselves free from its operation--say here it gives 
too little, there too much, and operates unequally— 
here it suffers articles to be free that ought to be taxed 
---there it taxes those that ought to be free---in this 
case the proceeds are intended to be applied to purpo- 
ses which we do not approve---in that, the amount 
raised is more than is wanted. Congress, it is true, 
are invested by the Constitution with the right of de- 
ciding those questions according to their sound discre- 
tion; Congress is com of the representatives of 
all the States, and of all the peopleof all the states; 


Constitution has given no power on the subject, from 
Baa gm taken it away—we, who have 
solemnly agreed that this Constitution shall be our 


we now 


be said of others with iti henerevutes, Yet 


vention of a single State, where neither the people| ~ is i 
of the different States, nor the States in their se-|”. 


conclusions drawn from them, once more. What/cal error on w 














But it does not stop 
terms, an i nt 


ex 
itself, and of laws 
never been nileged tobe: , 





the 
United States, and that such laws, the 
and Treaties, shall] be paramount to the 
tutions and laws. The judiciary act prescribes the 
mode by which the case may be brought b a 
Court of the United States, by appeal, whena 
tribunal shall decide against this provision of 
ee Arras there — 
no a — e w paramount to 
Constitution and laws of eS United en BE 
judges and jurors to swear that will di 

thelr pesca a and even flora, sb ina ster 


to attempt relief by appeal. It further 

it ahall hot be lawhal fer the authorities of tuo'tiaied 
States, or of that State, to enforce the payment of du- 
ties imposed by the revenue laws within its limits. 

Here is a law of the United States, not even 
tended to be unconstitutional, repealed by the 
ity of a small majority of the voters of a si State. 

ere is a provision of the Constitution, which is so- 
lemnly abrogated by the same authority. 

On such expositions and reasonings the Ordinance 
— not only an assertion of the right to annul’ 
the laws of which it complains, but to enforce it by a 
threat of seceding from the Union if any attempt is 
made to execute them. 

This right to secede is deduced from the nature of 
the Constitution, which they say is a compact between 

sovereign States, who have preserved their whole 

sovereignty, and therefore are subject to no superior; 

that because they made the compact, they can break 
it, when, in their opinion, it has been from by 
the other States. Fallacious as this course of reason- 
ing is, it enlists state pride, and finds advocates in the 
honest prejudices of those who have not studied the 
nature of our ne wo sufficiently to see the radi- 
ich it rests. 

The people of the United States formed the Con- 


cording te the South Carolina Ordinance, may be|Stitution, acting through the State, Legis’atures in 


making the compact, to mest and discuss its 
visions, and acting in separate con 


to pass laws for raising revenue, and each State has|they ratified those provisions ; but the terme used in 


its construction, shew itto bea government in 
which the people of all the States y are 
represented. We are one:Peorie in the of 


for the express purpose of avoiding collisions be-|the President and Vice President, Here the States 


have no other agency than to direct the mode in 
which the votes shall be given. The candidates 
having the majority of all the votes are chosen. 
The electors of a majority of States may have giver: 
their votes for one candidate and yet another may 
be chosen. The people, then, and not the States, 
are represented in the Executive branch. 

In the House ef Representatives there is this 


cution, that those ]aws.and that constitution shall be} difference, that the people of one State do not, asin 


the case of, President and Vice President, all vote 
for the same officers. The people of all the States 
do not vote for all the members, each State electing 
only its own Representatives. But this creates no 
material distinction. When chosen, they are all 
representatives of the United States, not representa- 
tives of the particular State from which come. 
They are paid by the United States, not by the State ; 
nor are they accountable te it for any act done in 
the performance of thier legislative functions; and 
however they may in practice, as it ie their to 
do, consult and prefer the interests of their 
lar constituents, when they come in ' 
any ether partial or local interest, yet it is their firt 
and highest duty, as representatives of the Unitea 
States, to promote the general good. 
The Constitution of the United States then forms 
a government, not a league ; and whether it be formed 
by compact between the States, or in any other man- 
ner, its character is the same. i i 
which all the people are nted, 
directly on the individue 
power 
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grant. 

n  matpaedihanueataied “ey 
er States a si cannot. frm that 
sess any right to se such secc 
not break a league, but ; 












te this law, and swear, and force others 
obeyed. And we do this, 





changing the Representatives who abuse it, and|not because Congress have no right to pass such laws 


league, bat d 
(Which ould reeule from 














A $e-m teste 
KET ISA ER LET? 
rae 


on the tornado will be read with interest: 


We have stated that hurricanés and whirl- 
‘winds, by their inroads upon the forests, are 


c y imstrumental in forming prairies. 


byes and so ar as Pong sii y: Padre gs 
» years particularly, they have diminished in 
mumber and energy. "The signs of hurricanes, 
ee to the year 1805, would indicate in 

case, a frequency and violence unequalled 


‘in any subsequent period. 


of 


eur and horror. 


cry 
wind 
it was near the charming 


pedestrian. By the irresistible force of the w 


“whole forest s were in a moment twisted from 
the ground, and when thrown from the mouth 
of the vortex, such was the violent collision of 
‘tree against tree; that they were pounded into 

ee A pa fi of st sate dis- 

quarter, and earth 
and sky appeared to be blended. In a twink- 
up a lake, with two or 
three feet of mud which lined its bottom. In 

‘one instant more, it tore away a house with its 

‘stone chimney. In another moment thirty or 
forty hornedcattie, and fifteen or sixteen horses, 

app with inconceivable quickness.—- 

The whirlwind twisted off almost every spear 

and bore it away with the 

§ 68, lake, trees, houses, and 

ver was way. For more than a 

mile the heavens were black, and filled with the 


tress burst ‘from eve 


ling the tornado scoo 





of a wheat field, 


wreck of the tempest. 


In this'tornado, as well as many that had be- 
fote occurred in thesé countries on,a smaller 


scale 


there was nothing to justify a belief with 
Mr Dunbar, “ of a vortex with mp het spot in 
a state of profound calm ;” or of Dr. Franklin, 
who supposed the “ vortex of a whirlwind to be 


a true vacuum,” 


. From the lake to the house was about two 
hundred yards, between which stood a huge 
cotton-wood tree of at least seven feet in diam- 
eter, and more than one hundred feet in height. 
It was observed when the vortex had nearly or 
quite reached the tree, that the leaves and limbs 
began to point upwards, and at the same instant 
gon vig were crushed, ~ ran esa wh 
ie e the appearance of a mock body, b 
Whith the Sit Gansned to be extended ; but ‘td 
mediately the trunk was twisted from the stump, 
leaving about ten feet above ground, when, 
with Ranpkness that the eye could not follow, 
ugh the throat of the vortex, and was 
thrown out to float with others in the regions 


all ran 


above. 


| "Phere was remaining of the stone chimney, 
about one foot above ground, and not one of the 
stones removed was to be seen. Whether they 
in the vortex and thrown out 
by the circular impetus of the air, and deposited 

d the reach of observation, we were un- 
able to determine. ‘The water and mud of the 
lake were deposited on the field which contain- 
ed the wheat, and from thence to the wood-land 


were carried u 


VALLEY OF THE), 


A writer in the American Journal of Science 
gives an excellent article on the Origin, Exten- 
‘sion and Continuance of Prairies. The extract 


_ It is believed that hurricanes are not so fre- 


year 1806 it pened to the writer to 
be roving on that most beautiful lawn, extend- 
bas ely Kaskaskia to Illinois, and which is 
alled the American bottom. There was the 
most — of prairie, and wood- 
land, and while he was musing on the cause 
which gave rise to forests of grass, or cane, and 
‘st us oaks and cotton woods, he was 
and his attention directed to a scene of! 

It was a 
at had crossed the Mississippi, and 
was making its way through the swamp, until 
prairie, which at that 
moment afforded rest and comfort to a seco 
ind, 









threugh several | 

so vast aconflux of the human race congregated to 
any one Centre, on any one attraction of business 
or of pleasnre, as to Rome on occasion of these spee- 
tacles exhibited by Cesar: In our days, the great- 
est occasional gatherings of the human race are in 
India, especially at the ¢ fair of the Hurdwar, 
in the northern part of Hindostan; a confluence of 
many millions is sometimes seen at that spot, brought 
together under the mixed influences of devotien and 
commercial business, and dispersed as rapidly as 
they had been convoked. Some such spectacle of 
nations crowding upon nations, and some such Baby- 
lonian confusion of dress+*, complexions, languages, 
and jargons, was then wi essed at Rome. Accom. 
modations within doors’ «.d under roofs of louses, 
or of temples, was altogether impossible. Myriads 
of myriadslay stretch. d »o the ground, without even 
the slight protection of tents, in a vast circuit about 
the city. Multitudes of men, even senators, and 
others of the highest rank, were trampled to death 
in the crowds ; and the whole family of man seemed 
gathered together at the bidding of the Great Dicta- 
tor.—[Blackwood's Magazine.] 


[From the Comic Offering for 1833.) 
A TRAGIC TALE TOLD TO A “T.% 

Two tired travellers tried to trace their track 
through the tangled thickets of Tewksbury ; they 
took two or three turnings through the trees, but 
their toilings there tended to tantalize them tho- 
roughly, by tempting them to traverse thorough. 
fares that transiently turned (they thought) toward. 
the town, then the turf terminated treacherously in 
trackless thickets. Thus they tarried till twilight’s 
thick gloom tended to increase their tribulation, 
and to thwart their task ; the taller traveller, a tem. 
plar, turning to the tire! trooper that trustily tended 
him, told him that ’twere better to trust themselves 
to a temporary tent of trees, than to try the tedious 
and tormenting task ef tenacivusly toiling through 
tenebrions thickets. Tristram, tke trooper, (though 
thinking the templar’s touch of torpor very tire. 
some,) tacitly turned to take his horse, thoroughly 
toilworn ; suddenly, tremendous thunder taxed their 
temerity, and a terrific tempest threatened to termi- 
nate tragically their trials. The templar Theodore’s 
timid steed, terrified at the tempestuous tumult, tore 
through tangled tracts and turgid torrents, the train- 
ed troop-horse of Tristram trying to trace the tem- 
plar through the turmoil. Thus they passed the ter- 
titory of trees, and the tortured templar was thrown 
beneath a tower whence a twinkling taper threw a 
tremulous light through the tracery window of a tal! 
turret. Tristram’s thundering ‘‘ tattoo,” summons 
ed the timely aid of a train of terch-bearers; these 
took Theodore to the tower-hall, where ‘his trance 
terminated to show him a transcendant beauty of 
twenty, timidly tending him, and telling her tire- 
women their different tasks for treating the sufferer. 

The toilet of the lady Theresa consisted of a tiffa- 
ny tunic, tied with thread-gold tassels at the throat, 
2 taffety torquoise-colored train, a Turkish turban, 
and transparent tissue veil thrown back from the 
temples ; *twere tedious to try to transmit the tempt- 
ing traits that transfixed the templar’s transported 
gaze, as, with tremulous tongue, he tried to tell his 
thanks; timidly she turned from the tender tone, her 
twining, tendril-like tresses thrown aside betraying 
the transient tint his tribute to this transcendant 
treasure had sent thrilling even to her throbbing 
temples and well-tuned throat. ‘ 

Theodore transported to the tesselated and tapes- 
itried throne-room, told to Theresa tales of the tent, 
the triumphant tilt and tournament ; their tete.a-tete 
tending frequently to tenderer themes; and ten days 
(tedious to Tristram, transient to Theodore) trans- 
ported the trembling lover into thetrothed of The- 
r 








esa. 

Theobald the Thane, the tyrant of Tewksbury, 
kept the orphan Theresa in thrall, that timid gir! 
tolerating the tutelage he had treacherously taken, 
through terror of his temper. 

The time that the templar tarried at Tewksbury 
Tower, the absent Thane traversed his vast tract of 
territory, thinly tenanted through his thirst of thrift 
and tyrannic treatment to the tenants. Treacherous 
vempered, he trusted not to Theresa theroughly, but 
took the trouble to turn back to the tower, (trans- 


* It may not at first be perceived that this article 





tY|is composed of words commiencing with tho letter 











. the” tet: 
threshold a iu = 
with taste, talent, ta 





turf terrace, and treacherously thrast his two-eds 


act and tenderness to” 
ing “ treasure of the turret.” ‘This tantaliz’ 
tormented the tyrant, who, throwing the trav 

travestie towards the terrified tire. women, trod the 


tower-hall, traced the true lovers to their weil 
y 


toledo at the templer, (then talking tranquilly to 















Theresa ;) that tender girl transiently turned ere 
the threatened turpitude took effect, threw her taper 
form towards Theodore, too late to transmute the 
terrible thoughts of the tyrant, whose thrust trever- 
sed the twain; and thus they tasted death together, 


a two-fold triumph to the terrific tempered Theobald. . 


This triumph terminated tragically. ‘Tristram, 
trenched behind thick trees, traced the thane 
throughout this traitorous transaction, took aim 
twice, though terror took from the truth of the firet, 
the shaft twisted into a tall tree;—twang !—this time 
the truer dart transfixes the tyrant, terminating his 
turbulent thraldom. The tumultuous tones of two 
or three troopers on the turrets, made the trainband 
throng towards the terrace to take Tristram to the 
torture ; that trusty trooper turned tauntingly to 
them, throwing his trancheon triumphantly towards 
the tardily-tamed tyrant, just then the talismanic 
tone of thrilling trumpets told of timely aid, and 
twenty templer troops turned round the tower. 

The tragic tale terminates thus; because having 
already used every other kind of T, I could only de. 
scribe the battle with “* Gunpowder T,” which might 
affect the nerves of my fair readers ; so here is an 


end of the Tease. 





Sianers OF THE DecLaraTION OF INDEPENDENCE.— 


riods of their death annexed respectively : 


Batton Gwinnet..... Georgia, 

John Morton. .......Pennaylvania, 
Thomas Lynch, Jr... South Carolina.* 
Philip Livingston....New York, 


George Ross. ..:.... Pennsylvania, 
Joseph Hewes...... North-Carolina, 
John Hart........0 New-Jereey, 
Georgé Taylor...... Pennsylvania, 
Richard Stockton...New-Jersey, 
Cewaar Rodney...... Delaware, 


Stephen Hopkins ...Rhode Island, 
William Whipple... New.Hampshire, 
Arthur Middleton... South-Carolina, 
Thomas Stone...... Maryland, ~- 
John Penn. ..eveeees North-Carolina, 
Thomas Nelson, Jr.. Virginia, 
Benjamin Franklin. . Pennsylvania, 
William Hooper.. ... North-Carolina, 
Benjamin Harrison. . Virginia, 

Francis Hopkins. ...New-Jeraey, 


Lyman Hall,........ Georgia, 
Roger Sherman.....Connecticut, 
John Hancock,..... Massachusetts, 


Richard Henry Lee. Virginia, 

John Witherspoon. .New-Jersey, 
Abraham Clark.....New-Jersey, 
Josiah Bartlett......New-Hampshire, 
Saml. Huntington... Connecticut, 


Carter Braxton..... Virginia, 

Fr. Lightfoot Lee... . Virginia, 

Oliver Wolcott...... Connecticut, 
Lewis Morris. ....... New-York, 
James Wilson. ......Pennslyvania, 
George Read ....... Delaware, 
William Paca....... Maryland, 
Edward Rutledge ... South Carolina, 
Matt. Thornton...... New-Hampshire, 
Samuel Adams...... Massachusetts, 
Francis Lewis....... New-York, 
George Walton. ..... Georgia, 
Robert Morris ...... Pennsylvania, 
George Wythe ...... Virginia, 
James Smith........ Pennsylvania, 
Thomas Hayward. ..South Carolina, 
Samuel Chase ...... Maryland, 
William Williams. ..Connecticut, 
George Clymer ..... Pennsylvania, 
Benjamin Rush..... Pennsylvania, 
Robert T. Paine ....Massachusetts, 
Elbridge Gerry ..... Massachusetts, 


Thomas McKean. ...Delaware, 
William Ellery. .»..Rhode Island, 
William Floyd ...... New-York, 
John Adams ........Masgachusotts, 
Thomas Jefferson ... Virginia, 
Charles Carroll...... Maryland, 





Died, May 27,1777 
Dec. 


1717 


June 12, 1778 
July 1779 
Nov. 10, 1778 

1780 


Feb. 23, 1781 
Feb. 28, 1731 
1788 


July 13, 1785 
Nov. 28, 1785 
Jan. 1, 1787 
Oct. 


1701 
ay 8, 1791 
: 1791 
July 23, 1794 
Oct. 8, (1793 
June 19; 1794 
Noy. 1794 
1794 

May 19, 1795 
Jan. 6, 1796 
Oct, 10, 1797 
1797 


Dec. 1; 1791 
Jan. 1798 
Aug. 28, 1798 

1798 


1799 
Jan. 23, 1900 
June 24, 1803 
Oct. _ 2, 1903 
Dec. 30, 1803 
Feb. 2, 1904 
May. 8, 1806 
June _ 6, 1806 
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1 
March, 1809 
June, 19, 1811 
Aug. 2, 1811 
Jan. 23, 1813 
April 19, 1813 
May 14, 1914 
Nov, 23, 1814 
June 21, 1817 
Feb 15, 1870 
Aug. 4, 1821 
July 4, 1696 
July 4, 1826 
Nov. 4, 1832 


The following is a list of the signers, with the pe- 


* Mr. Lynch and his lady embarked, shortly after 
the Deelaration, on board.a vessel bound to St. Eus- 
tatia, and nothing more is known of their fate. It 
is supposed that the vessel was lost, and that all on 


board perished. 





The three most brilliant planets of our system, 


(Venus, J r, and Mars) may be seen: between 
in. is in the east, 


d 6 o'clo 
near the:| 





‘| T,” an eccasional connecting word has’ been re- 


‘quired, but in the first sixty, for instance, only four 





horizon; J nearly the sai 
ma gh Emer 


will be found which do not commence with a” T,”/from the horizon-—s0 that as the observer sc 













































rey on his left, Japiter nearly in) 
nd Venus on his right; and he may 
y ti mg discover the Comet.— 





Apsustment or THE Cams on Naries.—The U. 
8. ship Concord, Capt. Perry, has arrived at Ports. 
mouth, N. H. from the Mediterranean, fifty days frem 
Naples. Mr Nelson, American Chargé des Affaires 
at Naples, is a passenger, AND 1S THE BEARER OF A 
TREATY, PROVIDING FOR THE PAYMENT OF TWO MILLION 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARs, Of the claims of the 
American merchants upon the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, for spoliations upon our commerce during the 
occupation of the throne of Naples by Joseph Bona- 
parte and Murat. 

These claims had been swelled to something like 
3,000,000, but the estimate was probably a high one, 
and is supposed that the amount which the govern- 
ment has stipulated to pay, will cover nearly all the 
fair bonz fide claims. 

It is stated that the claim had been refused enly 
three days before the present treaty was concluded, 
and despatches to that effect were actually forward- 
ed to our government by Mr. Nelson. 

When we heard before that Mr. Nelson had left 
Naples, the conclusion we drew was adverse to his 
success, and the language of the recent message, 
where it refers to Naples, confirmed us in this con- 
clusion. We are happy to find that it was success. 
and not failure, which prompted his departure. 


The following is a list of the officors returned in 
the Concord :—Commander, M. C. Perry—Lieute- 
nants, Wm. C. Nicholson, Thomas R. Gerry, James 
T. Gerry, James H. Ward, J. W. Swift—Acting 
Master, R. L. Page—Surgeon, James M. Green— 
Purser, Wm. M’Murtree—Assistant Surgeon, J. W. 
Plummer—Midshipmes, Dominick Lynch, C. E. L. 
Griffin, E. C. Ward, C. W. Magruder, N. E. Lane, 
Oliver H. Perry, John J. Almy, W. C. Spencer, G. 
N. Hawkins, John Rodgers—Boatswain, Wm. C. 
Chappel—Carpenter, John Green—Sail Maker, H. 
Bacon—Gunner, Charles Cobb—Purser’s Steward, 
Henry Hooper. 





Army Movements.—Three more companies of 


Artillery are we understand ordered to Charleston 
making in all ten companies, or about 500 men, 
Col. Bankhead, it is reported, is directed to assume 
the command there. 





Exvecrorat Vote or Massacuusetts.—The Elec 
toral College of this State gave its vote for Henry 
Clay and John Sergeant. James Richardson, Exsq., 


of Dedham, one of the electors, was chosen to bear 


the votes to Washington. 





Connecricut.—The Electors assembled on 5th 
itstant, and voted for Henry Clay and John Ser- 


geant. 





New Jersey.—The Electors met at Trenton on 
5th instant, and cast their votes for Andrew Jack- 


son and Martin Van Buren. 





Pennsyivania.—The thirty electoral votes of that 
State have been cast for Andrew Jackson and Wil- 


liam Wilkins. 


Governor Wolf’s message is chiefly, as it should 
Of the internal im. 


be, engrossed by local topics. 
provements of Pennsylvania it holds this language: 


When the whole cf the works authorized, and 


those under contract, shall have been eompleted, 


this state will have in her own right, constructed in 
a period of about seven years, five hundred and nine. 
rches 

of artificial improvement by canal, and slack water 
- navigation ; and one hundred and eighty miles and 


ty-three miles and one hundred and fifteen 


' s@venty.two porches of Railroad, making an aggre-| This bill was yentiens to me for my signature 
oe. seven hundred and eleven miles and one hun-|on the last day o r session, and when I was 
and eighty-seven perches of — Aygo compelled to conor a variety of other bills, of 
ee, which for magnificence of design, solidity| greater urgency to ic service. It ebviously 

and: neatness in the execution, and for ndid anaes embraced & ; the allowance of interest 
pects of future which had been sanctioned 


ima aoe 


stand unrivalled, and will mina var title opte's 








proud eminence “i bir felative pos saciid with the 
other states of this confederacy. 
Sours Carotina.—The Electoral vote, according 
to the information of the Charleston Courier of 3d 
inst. was to be given to Mr. Lee, of Boston, for 





President. 


Norts Caro.ins.—David L. Swain has been 
elected Governor of the State for the ensuing year. 
Though young (says the National Intelligence), he 
has the reputation of being one of the first men in 
the State, as he was, at the time of his election, one 





alist gives the following account of the singular 
contest which this election exhibited :— 

‘“‘ The election for Governor was obstinately con- 
tested for three days by three parties. The candi- 

dates at the first balloting were, Messrs. Spaight (R. 

D.), Branch, and Polk (T. G.), which took place 
on Thursday; the result was, for Spaight 73, 

Branch 56, and Polk 51. On the second balloting, 

Spaight 90, and Branch 59 votes. Col. Polk having 
withdrawn, the blanks numbered 50. On Friday, 

David L. Swain, Esq., one ot the Judges of the Su- 

perior Court, was placed i in nomination ; there were 
three ballotings on that day; the result of the first 
ballot was, Spaight 80, Swain 56, Branch 53. On 
the second ballot, Spaight received 75, Swain 61, 

and Branch 53 votes. On the third, Spaight 77, 

Swain 60, and Branch 55. On Saturday there were 
two ballotings. Mr. Branch having withdrawn, 
Judge Swain and Mr. Spaight only remained in 
nominatioa; the former received 93 votes on the 
first ballot, and the latter 84; on the second and 
last ballot, Judge Swain obtained 99 votes, and 
Spaight 85. Judge Swain, having received a ma- 

jority of the whole number of votes, was elected.” 
Mr. Monk has introduced into the Heuse of Com. 
mons a resolution calling upon the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from that State “to 
use their best endeavors to call a General Conven- 

tion of the States of this Confederacy, to take into 
consideration all articles in the present Constitution 
of the United States susceptible of misconstruction, 
and give such an interpretation of the same, as will 
save the Union from anarchy.” 

The Electoral vote of this State was unanimous 
for Jackson and Van Buren. 








Vireinta.—On the 5th inst. (says the Richmond 
Whig) the Electoral College of Virginia assembled 
in the Capitol, and cast the vote of the State for 
Andrew Jackson as President, and Martin Van 
Buren as Vice President, of the United States. 





CONGRESS 


Missouri, and Ruggles, of Ohigq, attended and took 
their seats. The President laid before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Navy, 
showing the condition of the Navy Hospital and 
Navy Pension Funds, which was ordered to be print- 
ed—after which the Senate adjourned. 


the preceding day was read, and then the House ad- 
journed. 


Thursday, December 6. 

The President laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing Message from the President of the United 
States :— 

Wasuincron, Dec. 6, 1832. 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I avail myself of the early opportunity to return 
to the Senate, in which it originated, a bill entitled 
‘* An Act providing for the final settlomeat of the 
claims’ of States, for interest on advances to the 
United States during the late war,” with the rea. 
sons whieh induced me to withhold my approba. 
tion, in.consequence of which it hae failed to be. 
come a law, 








President, and Mr. Clayton, of Georgia, for Vice for : 


nally settled, I settled i tng tote 
t 
sible for me to do previously to the 


In Senate, on 5tli instant, Messrs. Buckner, of 


In the House of Representatives the Journal of 


payments from the 
horough investigation of the sub} 


I adopted this course the more 1 
frem the consideration that, as the 
appropriation, the States which would 
entitled to claim its benefits, could not have 


of its most respectable Judges. The Constitution-|,4 thom without the further legislation of Conran 


be pringioin which "aniforml authorizes varies not 

only from practice u: “doped by many y oe 
of the pepe Peer how 4 ndivids 
accounts, in t cide aaliy th 
and closed previously to your last session, but also 
ey Mage pursued under fg act of 
or the adjustment and settlement ef a 
the State of South Carolina. This last not} 

ed no particular mode for the allowance 
whieh, therefore, in conformity with the 

of Congress in previous cases, and with on 
practice of the Auditor, by whom the 






Hi 


tia 


settled, was computed on the’ suins the 
State of South Carolina, for the use and b of 
the United States, and which had been repaid to the 
State, and the payments made by the U ‘Btates 
were deducted from the principal sums, fo 
the interest: thereby stopping future interest on.os 
much of the principal as oo kal been reimbursed by the 
payment. 

I deem it p — moreover that both 
under the act of 5th August, I 1990, and” and eave the 


12tlr February, 1793, autho 


the accounts between the United Staton tnd the 


dividual States, a 
ose accounts was computed, 


Hy 


tion, the interest on 
in conformity with the practice already pata 
and from which the bill now returned is a. 
With these reasons and considerations, 
the bill te the Senate. Anprew J 
The following resolution was peri be 
Benton: 

Resolved, That the me ue the met opm be 


directed to communicate t ipo meee 


cll 







statements of the affairs of 
States from June to Novembe: 
The Senate pr 
ecutive bnsiness, anda 
in, the doors were t 
The Senate adjourned to’ Monday. 


House or Representatives. 
The Speaker laid before the House the Anndal 
Report of the Secretary of the » which was 
referred to the appropriate Coaming, and 10,000 
copies ordered to be printed. © 
The accounts of the Public Rece 

itures for the. year 1831, from the Trey Depa 
ment, and the statement ‘of the Pension —e 

the Navy Department, were ory ordered to be 


laid on the table. 
Harbor Bill of ast Session. i was & 
“ { 


ceived from the President of the Uni 

A. J. Donelson, Esq. his Private 

his reasons for withholding his signature to 
presented to him at the close of the Jast session, for 
the improvemont of certain Harbors, and the navi- 


gen of certain Rivers, accompanied witha _—. 
rem the Engineer Department, 


works as were regarded as of a national aaroe. 
Referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 


Mr. E. Everett submitted the fo resolu. 
tion, which lies on the table one day:— 

Resolved, Thatthe President of pe yet 
be requested to communicate to this House, as far as 
the public service will permit, such jas have 
not heretofore been communicated, of the instrue- 
tions given to our Ministers in Pieseha the sub. 


ject of claims for epoliations, and of | 
dence of the said Ministers with tas ercene Go. 
vernment, and with the Secretary of State of the 
United States on the same subj 
On motion of Mr. E. Whittlesey, the House then 
went inte the election uf Sergeant-at-Arme. 
Ate candidates weré nominated. — 
tt ballot the. Riaheet paemien vont votes 
On the st for any. as zbeti by pibaetiel eat 














‘accounting officers, pepo | 






































een er cee 


being) 
ng further, ‘then ad. 


7 choice. 
Sfelbtaa eee to Monday. 

'.. Conaness.—Neither house eat either on Friday or 
Saturday. ‘There is, we suppose, no public business ; 
else, it is to be presumed, the early days of a short 
session would not be wholly thrown away. 


- Onio.—The Legislature met at Columbus on the 
3d inst. Samuél R. Miller was, on the third ballot, 
elected Speaker pro tem of the Senate. David T. 
Dieney was elected, 55 to 13, Speaker of the House 
—both friends of the general administration. Gov. 
McArthur’s message was transmitted on the 4th; it 
enters into interesting details respecting various un 
dertakings of tho State, its finances, &c. The 
whole length of Canals now navigable in Ohio is 
400 miles. The canal from the River to Lake Erie, 
of 334 miles, is completed, with the exception of a 
single lock on the river. The whole canal debt o 
the State is $4,834,848 : the annual interest payable 
thereon is about $285,000. The nett receeipts from 

tolls for the past year was $104,302. — 
The militia of the State is rated at 126,421. 








Custom House and Post Office.—It is now made’ 


eertain that the Secretary of the Treasury has pur- 
chased for government a Site for a Custom House 
and Post Office. Besides the ground which we men- 
tioned as having been bought, a few days sincet,here 
is to be added the lots on which stand the two build- 
ings west of the Branch Bank, for which the sum of 


$92,000.00 has been paid. The whole lot on Wall 
and Pine streets will therefore be 104 feet front, and 
150 deep. In addition to the two offices mentioned 
above, the building will contain offiees for the Dis- 
trict Court and Judge, Attorney Marshal, &c. thus 
combining all the offices of the General Government 
in onelecation. No man of business will cemplain 
of this arrangement.—(Gazette.} 
= 
[President’s Proclamation, continued from page 809.) 

, bat itis an offence against the whole Union. 

‘o say that any State may at pleasure secede from 
the Union, is to say that the United States are not a 
nation; because it would be a solecism to cootend 
that any part of a nation might dissolye its connexion 
with the other parts, to their injury or ruin, without 
committing any offence. Secession, like any other 
revoluti act, may be morally justified by the ex- 
tremity of oppression; but to call it a Constitutional 
ight, is confounding the meaning of terms, and can 
wnly be done through gross error, or to deceive those 
who are willing to assert a right, but would pause be-! 
fore they e a revolution or incur the penalties 
consequent on a failure. 

Because the Union was formed by compact, it is 
said the parties to that compact may, when they feel! 
themselves aggrieved, depart from it: but it is pre- 
cisely because it is a compact that they cannot. A 

is an agreement or binding obligation. It 
may by its terms have a sanction or penalty for its 
breach, or it may not. If it contains no sanction, it 
broken with no other consequence than moral 


fin 








f it have a sanction, then the breach incurs 
or implied penalty. A league between 
t nations gencrally has no sanction other 
than a-moral one; or, if it should contain a penalty, 
as there is no common superior, it cannot be enforced. 
A Government, on the contrary, always has a sanc- 
tion, express or implied ; and, in our case, it is both 
ily implied and expressly given. An attempt 
force of arms to destroy a Government, is an of- 
. constitutional com 
may have been formed; and such Government has 
ight, by the law of self-defence, to pass acts for 
offender, unless that right is modified, 
orresumed by the constitutional act. In 
our system, although it is modified in the case of 
treason, yet authority is expressly given to pass all 
Jaws necessary to its powers into effect, and 


~ 


12 


under this grant provision has been made for punish- 
ing acts ohstruct the due administration of the 


laws. 





Ace Res Om wk wo aA ae 


rence for the reserved rights of the States, than 

i who now addresses you. No one wonld 
make greater personal sacrifices, or official exertions, 
to defeed tnem from violation ; but equal care must be 
taken to prevent on their part an improper interfe- 
rence with, or resumption of, the rights they have 
vested in the nation. The line has not been so dis- 
tinctly drawn as to avoid doubts in some cases of the 
exercise of power. Men of the best intentions and 


So mea eS 





some parts of the (Vonstitution; but there are others 
on which dispassionate reflection can leave no doubt. 
Of this nature appears to be the assumed right of se- 
lcession. It rests, as. we have seen, on the alleged un- 
divided sovereignty of the States,Jand on their having 
formed in this sovreign capacity a compact which is 
called the Constitution, from. which, nuse the 
made it, they have the right to secede. Both of these 
positions aie erroneous, and some of the arguments 
to prove them so have been anticipated, 

he States severally have not retained their en- 
tire sovereignty. It has been shown that in-becoming 
parts of a nation, not members of a league, they sur- 
rendered many of their essential parts of sovreignty. 
The right to make treaties—declare war—levy taxes 
—exercise exclusive judictal and legislative powers-— 
were. all of then functions of sovreign power. ‘The 
States, then, for all these important purposes, were no 
longer sovreign, The allegianoe of their citizens was 
transferred in the first instance to the Government of 
the United States—they became American citizens, 
and owed obedience to the Constitution of the United 
‘States, and to laws made in conformity with the pow- 
ers it vested in Congress. This last position has not 
been, and cannot be denied. How then can that State 
be said to be sovreign and independent whose citi- 
zens owe obedienee to laws not made by it, and whose 
magistrates are sworn to disregard those laws, when 
they come in contact with those passed by another ? 
What shows conclusively that the States cannot be 
said to have reserved an undividod sovreignty, is that 
they expressly ceded the right to punish treason, not 
treason against their separate power but treason 
against the United States. Treason is an offence 
against sovreigniy, and sovreignty must reside with 
the power to punish it. But the reserved rights of the 
States are not less sacred because they have for their 
common interest made the General Government the 
depository of these powers. The unity of our polittcal 
character (as has been shown for another purpvse) 
commenced with its very existence. Under the Royal 
Government we had nv separate character ; our oppo- 
sition to its oppression began as Unirep Cotonigs. 
We were the Unirep Srares under the confedera- 
tion, and the name was perpetuated and the Union 
rendered more perfect by the Federal Constitution. 
In none of these stages did we consider ourselves in 
any other light than as forming one nation. Trea- 
ties and al/iances were made in the name ofall. 
Troops were raised for the joint defence. How 
then, with all these proofs, that under all changes 
of our ition, we had, for designated purposes 
and with dedined powers, created national Govern- 
ments—how is it that the most perfect of those 
several modes of union should now be considered as 





a mere league that may be dissolved at pleasure? It 


is from an abuse of terms. Compact is used as syno- 
nymous with league, although the true term is not 


employed, because it would at once show the fallacy 


of the reasoning. It would not do to say that our 
Constitution was only a league, but it is labored to 
prove it a compact, (wnich in one sense it is) and 
then, to argue that, as a league is a compact, every 
compact between nations must of course be a league, 
and that from such an engagement every sovereign 
power has a right to recede. But it has been shewn 
that in this sense the States are not sovereign, and 
that even if they were, and the national Constitution 
had been formed by compact, there would be no right 
in any one State to exonerate itself from its obliga- 
tions. 

So obvious are the reasons which forbid this seces- 
sion, that it is necessary on!y to allude tothem. The 
Union was formed for the benefit ofall. It was pro- 
duced-by mutual sacrifices of interests and opinions. 
Can those sacrifices be recalled? Can the states who 
magnanimously surrendered their title to the territo- 
ries of the west, recal the grant? Will the inhabitants 
of the inland states agree io pay the duties that ma 
be imposed without their assent by those on the At- 
lantic or the Gulf, for their own benefit? Shall there 
be a free port in one‘state, and onerous duties in ano- 
ther? Noone believes that any right exists in a sin- 

le stats to involve all the others in these and count- 
evils, contrary to engagements solemnly made. 


y|Every one must see that the other states, in self-de- 


fence, must oppose it at all hazards, 
Convention: A of all the acts for raising reve- 
nue, leaving the 











the; Union, by 


t views may differ in their construction of 


vernment without the means of 
e-|Support ; or’an acquiescence in the dissolution of ourjyou. Mark under what 
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secession of one of its members. When 
the first was , it was known that it 
cg: btingnoai to for a para It was 
own if was applied to oppose the execu- 
tion of the laws that it must be repelled by force 
—that congress could not, without involving it- 
self in disgrace and the country in ruin, accede 
to the proposition: and yet if this is not done in 
a given day, or if any attempt is made to exe- 
cute the laws, the State is, by the Ordinance, de- 
clared to be out of the Union. The majority of 
a Convention assembled for the purpose, have 
dictated these terms, or rather this rejection of 
all terms, in the name of the people of South Ca- 
rolina. [tis true that the Governor of the State 
speaks of the submission of their grievances to a 
convention of all the States; which he says they 
“sincerely and anxiously seek and desire.” Yet 
this obvious and constitutional mode of obtaining 
the sense of the other States on the construction 
of the federal compact, and amending it, if ne- 
cessary, has never been attempted by those who 
have urged the State on to this destructive mea- 
sure. The State might have proposed the call 
for a general convention to the other States ; and 
Congress, if a sufficient number of them concur- 
red, must have called it. But the first en 
trate of South Carolina, when he exp a 
hope that, “on a review by Congress and the 
functionaries of the General Government of the 
merits of the controversy,” such a Convention 
will be accorded to them, must have known that 
neither Congress nor any functionary of the Ge- 
neral Government has authority to call such a 
Convention, unless it be demanded by two-thirds 
of the States. 'This suggestion then, is another 
instance of the reckless inattention to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution with which this crisis 
has been madly hurried on; or of the attempt to 
persuade the people that a constitutional remedy 
had been sought and refused. If the legislature 
of South Carolina “ anxiously desire” a General 
Convention to consider their complaints, why 
have they not made application for it in the way 
the Constitution points out? The assertion that 
they “earnestly seek” it is completely negatived 
by the omission. 

This, then, is the position in which we stand. 
A small majority of the citizens of one State in 
the Union have elected delegates to a State 
Convention: that Couvention in ordained that 
all the revenue laws of the United States must 
be repealed, or that they are no longer a mem- 
ber of the Union. The Governor of that State 
has recommended to the legislature the raising 
of an army to carry the secession into effect, 
and that he may be empowered to give clear- 
ances to véssels in the name of the State. No 
act of violent opposition to the laws has yet 
been committed, but such a state of things is 
hourly apprehended ; and it is the intent of this 
instrument to PROCLAIM, not only that the duty; 
imposed on me by the Constitution, “to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed,” shall 
be performed to the extent of the powers al- 
ready vested in me by law, or of such others as 
the wisdom of Congress shall devise and entrust 
to me for that purpose ; but to warn the citizens 
of S’th Carolina, who have been deluded into an 
opposition to the laws, of the danger they will 
incur by obedience to the illegal and disorganiz- 
ing Ordinance of the Convention,—to exhort 
those who have refused to support it to per- 
severe in their determination to uphold the 
Constitution and laws oftheir country,—and to 
point out to all, the perilous situation into which 
the good people of the State have been led,— 
and that the course they are urged to pursue is 
one of ruin and disgracé to the very State 
whose rights they affect to support. 

Fellow citizens of my native State !—let me 
not only admonish you, as the first magistrate 
of our common country, not to incur the penalty | 
of its laws, but use the influence that a 
would over his yey whom he saw rushi 
to certain ruin. In paternal language, with | 
that paternal feeling, let me tell you; my coun- 
trymen, that you are delided by men cae 
either deceived‘ themselves or wish to 

pretences you have 
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fica [STL a 
been led on to the brink of insurrection and 
treason, on which you stand! First a diminu- 
. tion of the-value of your staple commodity, 
lowered by over-production in other quarters, 
the nt diminution in the value of 
werethe sole effect of the Tariff 
a Roe te Kd rae ps laws bai confessed- 
» but the evil was exaggera- 
ted bY the unfounded cea ae were tought 
to believe, that its burthens were in proportion 
to your exports, not to your consumption of 
i articles. Your pride was roused by 
the assertion that a submission to those laws 
‘was a state of vassalage, and that resistance to 
them was equal, in patriotic merit, to the oppo- 
sition our Fathers offered to the oppressive 
—_ of Great Britain. You were told that 
is opposition might be peaceably, might be 
constitutionally deeded you Twlahe eiekty 
all the advantages of the Union and bear none 
of its burthens. Eloquent appeals to your pas- 








sions, to your State-pride, to your native cour-|i 


age, to your sense of real injury, were used to 
prepare you for the period when the mask 
which concealed the hideous features of pisv- 
nton should be taken off. It fell, and you were 
made to look with complacency on objects 
which not long since you would have regarded 
with horror. Look back to the arts which have 
brought you to this state—look forward to the 
consequences to which it must inevitably lead ! 
Look back to what was first told you as an in- 
ducement to enter into this dangerous course. 
The great political truth}was repeated to you, 
that you had the revolutionary right of resisting 
all laws that were palpably unconstitutional and 
intolerably oppressive—it was added that the 
right to nullify a law rested on the same prin- 
ciple, but that it was a peaceable remedy! This 
eharacter which was given to it, made you re- 
ceive with too much confidence the assertions 
that were made of the unconstitutionality of 
the law and its oppressive effects. Mark, my 
fellow citizens, that by the admission of your 
leaders the unconstitutionality must be palpable, 
or it will not justify either resistance or nullifi- 
cation What is the meaning of the word 
palpable in the sense in which it is here used? 
—that which is apparent to every one, that 
which no man of ordinary intellect will fail to 
reeive. Is the unconstitutionality of these 
aws of that description? Let these among 
your leaders who once approved and advocated 
the principle of protective duties, answer the 
question ; and let them choose whether they 
will be considered as incapable, then, of per- 
eeiving that which must have been apparent to 
every man of common understanding, or as 
imposing upon your confidence and endeavor- 
ing to mislead you now. In either case, they 
are unsafe guides in the perilous path they urge 
you to tread. 

Ponder well on this circumstance, and you 
will know how to appreciate the exaggerated 
lan they address to you. They are not 
champions of Liberty, emulating the fame of 
- our Revolutionary Fathers,—nor are you an op- 
pressed people contending, as they repeat to 

ou, against worse than colonial vassalage. 

ou are free members of a flourishing and 
happy Union. There is no settled design to 
oppress you. You have indeed felt the unequal 
operation of laws which may have been unwise- 
ly, not unconstitutionally passed ; but that ine- 
quality must necessarily be removed. At the 
very moment when you were madly urged on 
cote unfortunate course you have begun, a 
ehange in public opinion had commenced. The 
neerly approaching payment of the public debt, 
and the consequent necessity of a diminution 
of duties, had already produced a considerable 
reduction, and that too on some articles of ge- 
neral consumption in your State. The import- 
ance of this change was underrated, and you 
‘were saithoritativel told that no further allevi- 





contents, ih Ga i 
state in which you now yourselves. 
I have urged you to look back to the 
that were used to hurry you on to 
you have now assumed, and forw to the 
consequences it will produce. Something 
more is necess Contemplate the condi- 
tion of that country of which you still form 
an important part !—consider its government, 
uniting in one bond of common interest and 
general protection so many different States— 
giving to all their inhabitants the proud title 
of AMERICAN CITIZEN—protecting their com- 
meree—securing their literature and their arts 
—facilitating their intercommunication—defend- 
ing their frontiers—and making their name re- 
spected in the remotest parts of the earth! 
Consider the extent of its territory, its increas- 
ing and happy population, its advance in arts 
which render life agreeable, and the sciences 
which elevate the mind! See education spread- 


in 
iabcmsation into every cottage in this wide ®x- 
tent of our Territories and States! Behold it 
as the asylum where the wretched and oppress- 
ed find a refuge and support! Look on this pic- 
ture of happiness and honor, and say—we, Too, 
ARE CITIZENS OF America ; Carolina is one of 
these proud States—her arms have defended, 
her best blood has cemented this happy Union ! 
And then add, if you can, without ce and 
remorse, this happy Union we will dissolve— 
this picture of peace and ap go we will de- 
face—this free intercourse we will interrupt— 
these fertile fields we will deluge with blood— 
the protection of that glorious flag we renounce 
—the véry name of Americans we discard. 
And for what, mistaken men! for what do you 
throw away these inestimable blessings—for 
what would you exchange your share in the ad- 
vantages and honor of the Union! For the 
dream of a separate independence—a dream in- 
terrupted by bloody conflicts with your neigh- 
bors, and avile dependence on a foreign power ? 
If your leaders could succeed in establishing a 
separation, what would be your situation? Are 
you united at home—are you free from the ap- 
prehensions of civil discord, with all its fearful 
consequences? Do our neighboring republics, 
every day suffering some new revolution or 
contending with some new insurrection—do 
they excite your envy? But the dictates of a 
high duty oblige me solemnly to announce that 
you cannot succeed. The laws of the United 
States must be executed. I have no discre- 
tionary power on the subject—my duty is em- 
phatically pronounced in the Constitution. 
Those who told you that you might peaceably 
prevent their execution, deceived you—they 
could not have been deceived themselves. 
They know that a forcible opposition could alone 
revent the execution of the laws, and mee 
now that such opposition must be repelled. 
Their object is disunion : but be not deceived by 
names: disunion, by armed force, is TREASON. 
Are you really ready to incur its guilt? If you 
are, on the heads of the instigators of the act 
be the dreadful consequences—on their heads 
be the dishonor, but on yours may fall the pun- 
ishment—on your unhappy State will inevita- 
bly fall all the evils of the confligt you force up- 
on the Government of your coun It can- 
not accede to the mad project of disunion, of 
which you would be the first victims—its first 
Magistrate cannot, if he would, avoid the per- 
formance of his duty—the consequenee must 
be fearful for you, ae to your fellow 
citizens here, and to the friends of good govern- 
ment throughout the world. Its enemies have 
beheld our prosperity witha vexation they could 
not conceal—it was a standing refutation of their 
slavish doctrines, and they will point to our dis- 
cord with the triumph of malignant joy. Ii is 
et in your power to disappoint them. There 
is yet time to show that the descendants of the 
Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the Rutleges, and of 
the thousand other names which adorn the 


i into the cause of freedom, to which they de i 
lives—as y ; 

- means/|lives of its bes 

wed a ole ce net 


the lights of religion, morality, and generalji 










f. State the di pecoaaleal :Con- - 
of your rganizi ict of its * 
véttion—bid Napa oe pate to re-assemble and 
promulgate ided expressions of your wiil 
sear in the path which alone can conduct 
you te safety, and honor—tell them 
that compared to disunion, all other evils are 
light, because that brings with it an a- 
tion of all—declare that you will never take 
field unless the star gled banner of your 
country shall float over you—that you will, not. 
be stigmatized when dead, and iehamiaa and 
scorned while you live, as the authors of the. 
first attaek on the Constitution of your coun... 
try! Its destroyers you cannot be. You may 
disturb its peace—you may interrupt the course 
of its prosperity—you may cloud its reputation 
for stability—but its tranquility will be restored, 
ts — will return, and the stain uponits 
national character will be transferred, and re- 
main an eternal blot on the memory of those 
who caused the disorder. 

Fellow citizens of the United States! The 
threat of unhallowed disunion—the names of 
those, once respected, by whom it is uttered— 
the array of military foree to support it—denote 
the approach of a crisis in our nena which - 
the continuance of our unexampled prosperity, 
our political existence, and pe that of all 
free governments, may depend, conjunc- 
ture demanded a free, a full and explicit enuncia- 
tion, not only of my intentions but of my prin- 
ciples of action; and as the claim was asserted 
of a right by a State to annul the laws of the 
Union and even to secede from it at a 
frank exposition of my opinions in relation to 
the origin aud form of our government, and tlie 
construction I give to the instrument by which 
it was created, seemed to be proper. Havi 
the fullest confidence in the justness of the | 
and constitutional opinion of my duties whieh | 
has been expressed, I rely with equal confidence 
on your undivided support in my determination 
to execute the laws—to preserve the Union by 
all constitutional means—to arrest, if possible, 
by moderate but firm measures, the necessity 
of a recourse to force; and, if it be the will of 
Heaven that the recurrence of its primeval curse 
on man for the shedding of a brother’s blood 
should fall upon our land, that it be not called 
down by any offensive act on the part of 
United States. 

Fellow-citizens! The momentous case is . 
before you. On your undivided support of your 
government depends the decision of the ~ 
question it involves, whether your sacred Uni- 
on will be preserved, and the blessing it secures 
to us as one po shall be perpetuated. No 
one can doubt that the unanimity with which 
that decision will be expressed, will be such as 


tions, and that the prudence, the wisdom, and™ 
wa convene whieh, & will bring to their de- 
ence, will transmit them unimpaired and invig- 
orated to our children. 
May the Great Ruler of Nations grant that © 

the signal blessings with which he has favored 
ours, may not by the madness of or per 
sonal ambition be disregarded and ; and - 
may His Wise Providence bring those who 
a shaw ut this crisis, to see 

ore t 


ey feel the misery of civil strife ; and in- 
spire a returning 


veneration for that Union 
which, if we may dare to penetrate 
He has chosen as the 


aspire. 

n testimony whereof, I have caused the seal. 
of the United States to be hereunto affixed, 
having signed the same with my hand. 

Done at the City of Washington this 10th day — 
of December, in the year of our Lord one 





pages of your revolutionary history, will not a- 
ndon 





ation of your b ns was to be expected at 

the very time when the condition of the coun- 

pF eriously demanded such a modification 
the duties. as should reduce them toa j 
equitable scale. But, as if apprehensive of 


the eet of this change in allaying your dis- 


that Union, to sup which so many 
of them fought and bled anddied. I adju 
‘as you honor their memory—-as you 


. 


to inspire new confidence in Republican institu. - 


folly, be-~.. - 


His _ 
only means of attaining — 
the high destinies to which we may ably — 


*» ? 


. ANDREW JACKSON, - 
— By the President : mA a 
el ‘Epw. Livinaston, Secretary of State. = : 















“have entered (during the quarter ending on the last 


of June) the passage of the Dardanelics, is 939, all). 


foreign f of which 342 had most. 
ly for the. city of Constantinople, and 597 were in 
st, nearly ali for the Black Sea. 

There arrived from the Black Sea during the same 
| ATT vessels, of which 392 were loaded with 





The articles shipped from Constantinople are, for 
the most part opium, silk, otto of roses, mohair yarn, 
og puts, hare skins, yellow wax,— 
yese are valuable and light articles, and oecupy 
little space. Box-wood, sheep’s wool, and fil- 
erte, are taken to fill net oy omy erty 
Nearly all s shi rom Constantinople 
are hes : a Ramis “oes countries border- 
ing on the Black Sea. : 
thas been ascertained that the flags which have 
ered the port of Constantinople from the Black 
ig rinig the pesiod inentioned, are as follows :— 
Rassian 185, Austrian, 97 ; English, 32 ; Sardinian, 
102, Ionian, 47; Frencti, 5; American, 1 ; Neapo. 
titan, 5; Tuscan, 2; Dutch, 1. 
the same period there entered from the 
Russians, 305; Austrian, 186; Eng 


i 


lish, 109; Sardinian, 208 ; Ionian, 63; French, 44; 
Americans, 


8; Neapolitan, 7; Danish, 1; Tuscan, 
5; Dutch, 3. ' 

The number of veeseis of different nations which 
have departed daring the three months stated, are 
as follows :—Rossians, 103; Austrians, 72; Sardi- 
nian, 32; English, 46; French, 13; Ionian, 39; 
Neapolitan, 3; American,5; Dutch, 2; Tuscan, 
3. Of those vessels only 4 passed the Straits of Gi- 
braltar, to wit : 3 for London, and 1 for New York. 

The Greek vessels, of which there are many in 
this trade, are covered by the Russian, Ionian, En 
glish ard Sardinian flags. 

The voyages are generally circuitous, cargoes 
are taken to Smyrna and there deposited for sale ; 
the vessel then preceeds to the Black Seu, takes in 
a load of Grain for some port in the Mediterranean, 


and returns to Smyrna.in time to take in a cargo of eternal reprobation set upon the entire apparatus of 
frei. 


* “Phere is always 2 demand in Constantinople for|tinction, clearly predicted in the oracles of the pro- 
suger, coffee, and American cottons, unbleached and |phets ?—and that too as an indispensable prerequi- 
ftablé for coarse shirts and trowsers. ‘They all/siteto the final prevalence of the Gospel? How 


su 
yield a = profit. 
‘The duties are as follows: 


Coffe 4 aspers per oke, valued at 1200 
Powdered Sugars 210 aspers per cwt. 18000 
Domeastic’Cottons 80 aspere per picce 7200 
3 aspers 1 para; 40 paras 1 piaster; 18 piasters 1 


Spanish dollar. The oke is between 2 1-2 and 2 3-4/degradation. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Treatise on tHe Muttennivm, &c.; by Geo.|which have hung their ponderous weights upon the 
Busu, author of Questions upon Genesis and Exo.|wheels of its progress ;—in a word, that it abounds 
dus; 1 vol.: N. York, J. ¢ J. Harper.—If patient with predictions and promises, not only of the re 

* yesearch, much learning, apparent sincerity in seek- 
ing the truth, and earnestness to advance the cause/been the most signal curses to the communities o 
of true religion, can elucidate that which is in itsna.|the earth? We repeat it then, that we are au- 
tute most mysterious, and impart to language high-|thorized to regard in the light of the accomplish. 


ly figurative and emblematical a clear and settled 


application, the author of the treatise now before us 


may hope to have succeeded. His main purpose, 
after establishing more accurate notions than are 
usually entertained of what should be understood by 


the Millenium, seems to be, to prove that that peri- 


od, looked to by so many as future, has passed,—|Genius of Universal 
that the Chiliad, or thousand years, which compose |face is awakening to the conviction, that there is 


it, commenced about two centuries after the trium- 


he eae fo | liberties of mankind; and kings have t 
phant establishment of the Christian religion under|iremble at the results of the discove “a ry. It is for 
Constantine, and terminated with the capture ofjthie reason that they dread to refer themselves to! 



















however re 


waye conceived as but another name for the gol- 


“Phe number of vessels of different nations which|den age of the church, ‘actually synchronizes with 


the most calamitous period of her annals.” 

We are too little versed in such investigations to 
venture an opinion upon the justness of Mr. Bush's 
conclusions; but we admire his zeal, and, because 


Ghost” in putting certain expressions into the mouth 
of John ; and are both surprized and amused by find 


in many passages quoted from the Decline and Fall, 
to establish the truth of the Revelations, and of Mr. 


Revelations so valuable as Gibbon !” 


somewhat new and attractive light : 


,|{*that the Apacalyptic Millennium which he has al. 


Our readers will we think be pleased with the ex. 
tract we annex, and which concludes Chap. III of 
the work. It presents the Christian religion in a 






‘the com on of 
their shadows bef 
apprehensions of an 
fall with resistless w 


then to the pages of this precious revelation that. 4 
are to look for a key'to the signs of the times; for 
a solution of all the marvels connected with. that 
magnus ordo rerum, that stupendous moral and po- 
litical revolution, which is so rapidly changiiig the 
face of human affairs, and introducing the indes. 


we believe it sincere, can read withoutasmile the con-|‘uctible empire of righteousness. It is on this ac- 
fident language in whicha fallible being pronounces|°°Unt only that we deem the explication of the: hie. 
‘|{at p. 88) as to “the first intention of the Holy 


roglyphics of the Apocalypse as at all important. 
Viewed in any other light than as affording an. in. 
dex to the true character of the period in which.we 
live, and its connected duties, we might as well be- 


ing Gibbon made a striking but involuntary witness|"‘CW UF labor in laying before our readers, for the 


purpose of comment, the imagery of the Shield of 
Achilles, or of the Zodiac of Dendera, or the archi- 
tectural details of Solomon’s Temple. But when 


Bush’s explanation of this particular feature of it.|'ightly construed, the mystic shadows of the Seer 
It is jndeed said in a note, that “ the Christian ef Patmos resolve themselves, like the hand- writing 


Church has afforded few expositors of the book of 


on the walls of Belshazzar’s palace, into the death- 
doom of despotism, and the Magna Charta of the 
liberties of the world. 


A Menor or Fexrx Nerr, Pasror or tae Hicn 
Aurs, &c. &c. By Wm. Srernen Gutey, M. A. 
Philad. Carey §- Lea.—The interest with which the 


One or twe reflections may not unsuitably con- narrative of the life and labors of Oberlin, in his 


clude the present division of our work. 


with mortal abhorrence every alliance with civi 


of the vision fall in love with the terrific Dragon by 
whom she is assaulted? Are they not set in the 
most direct antegonism with each other? And un- 
der this siguificant imagery is not the brandmark cof 


despotism ? Is not its final uverthrow, its utter ex- 


then can Christianity be friendly to or compatible 
with asystem upon the ruins ef which it is destined 
to rise, and the annihilation of which 1s the signal 
of its own success? The truth is, the spirit of 
Christianity is not more opposed to vice than it is 
to vassalage ; to moral corruption than to political 


2. Shall n t a more favorable impression be be- 
gotten in behalf of Christianity from the fact, that 
it contemplates man not merely in his individual, but 
tn his social capacities and interests ?—that in the 
amplitude of its beneficonce it takes cognizance of 
these great and massive calamities which weigh 
upon the welfare of society ; which have encum. 
bered and retarded the march of the human mind ; 


moval of those evils which encompass and annoy 
the individual believer, but of those also which have 


ment of the divine counsels the existing commotions 
which are eau;ing the dynasties of Eurepe to totter 
on their rotten bases, and which are prompting the 
monarchs to clap their hands to their heads to hold 
on their crowns. Potentates are perplexed by the 
signs in heaven and the signs on earth. But why? 
Simply because God has illustriously arisen, and be: 
gun to show to the world that the Gospel is the 
i Emancipation. The human 


not a throne on earth but is built upon the prostrate 





wild Ban de la Roche, was received, will insure to 


1. The train of remark submitted to the reader in|this simple memoir of one who once trod in the 
the foregoing exposition may have the effect, it it)same high, responsible, and difficult sphere, a cor- 
presumed, of deepening the conviction, that the re- Bal ele T h f Felix N 
ligion of the Bible is no foe to civil freedom; that ones same f ROR Se ff comes 
it can never be made, without the most flagrant per-|fF the first time in this little volame. Born in the 

version, the pander to oppression in any serfse or in| mountains of Switzerland, and for a time serving as 

any degree. That Christianity has been made, by ; 
abuse, an engine of the most saute gr diabolical per- 
secution is unhappily put beyond the possibility of , haga * : ‘ c 
being Goeitionsd.” The history of the kone »f dork habits and associations led him paiticularly to desire 
ness furnishes a dreary and soul-sickening reco: of|to do so, in mountain regions, and to simple minds. 
the fact. But that this circumstance affords the least 
argument of the legitimate tendencies of the gospel 
of Jesus cannot be maintained for amoment. The : , : 
true and essential genius of Christianity repudiates|“% protected by the almost inaccessible mountains, 


a private soldier, he felt, from his earliest youth, a 
strong vocation to preach the Gospel ; and his eariy 


His labors, accordingly, were among a small, poor, 
but thankful remnant of the primitive Christians, 


}\the sterile soil of Dauphiny, or as it is now called, the 


power which would convert her into an engine of Deparment of the High Alps in France, escaped both 
disastrous dominatien. Can the mystical woman 


the corruptions of the‘Church of Rome, and the per- 
















secutions of its secular arm. Here his labors began, 
here, after a few short years, in which he accumu. 
lated the labors, and spent the energies of a longer 
life: they ended in 1829. The zeal, the purity, 
the good results, and the great difficulties of his 
short and self-devoted career, are related with great 
simplicity and great admisation, by a dignitary of 
the English Church, who was led, by hearing of the 
character and labors of Neff, to visit (the second 
Englishman, as he tells as, who ever did so) the iso- 
lated scene of his ministry. 

Curistmas Toxen; or New Testament Scenes, 
published by Peter Hill, Broadway, isa collection of 
incidents from the New Testament, iHustrated by 
wood.-cuts, for the edification of young children. 


Taves ano Novets, sy Masia Epagwortn; vol. 
II, uniform edition : New York, J. & J. Harrzr.— 
A cheap, well executed, stereotype edition, like this, 
comprising the eighteen volumes of the English edi. 
tion of Miss Edgeworth’s works in nine, and afford. 
ed at a low price, must command a roady sale. The 
present volume contains Angelina, the good French 
Governess, Malle. Panache, the Knapsack, Lame 
Jervas, the Will, the Limerick Glovos, Out of debt 
out of danger, the Lottery, and Rosanna. 


Tae Rervaee in America, by Frances Trollope, 
3 vols. is thus disposed of by the London Literary 


As a whole, these volumos, which we have now 
seen complete, do not sustain the liveliness of . 
Many of the sketches of American manners re. 
petitions of Mrs. Trollope's former work ; the story 
is wire-drawn, and at last improbable ; and the hor. 
ror of Lord Darcy's situation when in Dallas’ hands, 
is very gratuitous. We have before our 
reprehension of the tone of exaggeration and ill ne. — 
tare taken on all Transatlantic subjects the 
nothing in this work to cali for further 
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chiefly from the Lectures of Dr. Blair—By Abra- 
ham Mills, A. M. Mr. Mills, whose improved edi- 
tion of Alison on Taste, is in considerable demand, 
has been engaged upon this work for some time, and 
we remember announcing it for publication with 
much pleasure a year or more since. The work, 
upon examination, will not disappoint those who 


have been looking for it as a valuable assistant in| 


the department of learning of which it treats.— 
Among the improvements may be mentioned Ana- 
lyees affixed to each Lecture, in the form of a re- 
view, which are intended to give arrangement 
and precision to the acquisitions of the student 
when he shall have learned the text, and also a se- 
ries of Questions made up from the work itself, in 


_the very language of the original lecture, and affixed 


to the bottom ofeach page. The additions to the 
text, consist of critical notices of writers, both 
English and American, whose works were not num- 
bered among the classics when Dr. Blair wrote.— 
Mr. Mills, we understand, is already engaged upon 
another work on a kindred subject, which will form 
a sequel to the present. * 


Tue comrtere Portica, Works or Joanna Bau- 
118; 1 vol.: Carey & Lea, Philadelphia.—It does 
not say much for the taste of our reading circles, 
that this should be only the first American edition 
of writings which have so long held an elevated 
place in the favor of the British public. Few 
among us know anything more of Mies Baillie than 
that she is the author of the popular.song of “‘ The 


Chough and Crow," and many not even that ; and/however, we should have liked this part of the ad- 
it is the same case with others of the best works that) dress better, if it had not contained a slur upon him 


appear abroad. An international copyright law 
will remedy all this, and, while it gives native au- 
thors some chance of competing in the market with 
foreign writers, it will have a tendency to throw Eu. 
ropean books in our way, which the publishers now 
take no means of recommending to American read- 


the noblest, most far-sighted and civilised acts that 


any Government has adopted since the revival of 
letters: for the only “protection” that literature 


requires is, that its votaries should have the fair pro. 
duct ‘of their talents secured to them, as are any 


other fruits of their exertions to their producers. 
Nor in our day, and in our country, where the first 


lesson taught in life is econemy in all its pursuits, 


will any large portion of that ability with which 


all the learned professions ore now overstocked, 
seek ite just and natural outlet,—that of literary 
production, until the results of literary labor are 
placed upon the same footing as those of other ho. 
nest.exertion. But to return from this digression 
to what is immediately before us, we take mucl: 
pleasure in recommending Miss Baillie’s writings 
to those not already acquainted with them. Of her 
fugitive pieces in verse we do not think much ; but 
her plays and incidental prose pieces, which are 
scattered through this work, may be read with plea. 
sure and advantage by all. The latter manifest in 
almost every line the acute and philosophic mind 
ef their writer; and the knowledge of human na. 
ture displayed in the former, while it is surpriz- 
ing in a woman supposed to have led a compara. 
tively ‘secluded life, shows powerfully how tho. 


—— 





=e sSioameeaminiens 
of his country—has been sent to-us by J. H. eet 
& Co., 9 Wall street, where itis forsale. Itis from 
a picture by Sully, the engraving by J. Sartan. 





Evtogy uron Sin Waurer Scorr.—The address 
of Professor McVickar, on 7th inst..at Clinton Hall 
enchained a large and delighted audience for more 
than an hour. The orator gaye a biographical 
sketch of his subject, in which he introduced many 
interesting anecdotes of the author of Waverley, not 
a few of which he had heard from the lips of the il- 
lustrious departed himself. With the general view 
of his life, there was ingeniously interwoven: a rapid 
but comprehensive criticism upon all the writings of 
Scott. And this, unlike most criticisms, was by far 
the most interesting portion of the address. The 
learned professor gave the rein to his fancy, and in- 
stead of fatiguing his audience by cold and subtle re- 
finings upon the beauties of his author, he brought 
them out in bold relief by fervid and striking” illus. 
tration—an illustration which was not the less happy 
from being in almest every instance derived from 
the sources it recommended. A number of beautiful 
instances, which struck us at the time, have since 
escaped our memory; but we can hardly recollect a 
figure happier in its effect upon such an occasion than 
that (we cannot remember the words) in which the 
orator asssimilated the author of Waverly reclaim- 
ing incognito the sceptre of popularity which the 
author of Marmion had seen fade from his hands, to 
his own Black Knight, with beaver down and every 
cegnizance concealed, vindicating with. resistless 
arm his title to his own sovereignty. We confess, 


who so long supplanted Scott in the public favor ; 
and we doubt not that there was more than one pre. 


no doubt be sought with eagerness and read with 
avidity. ws 
: a 
IPTHE AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL 
AND ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVE= 
MENTS will hereafter contain extracts from approved works 
upon the cultivation of The Vine, the rearing of Silk, and Agri- 








jnteresting matter. Its leading character, however, will con- 


sent who would willingly have splintered a lance 
even with so able an adversary, when the eloquent 
orator, forgetting the lines and lives of Prior. Swift, 
and Save ge, alluded to Byron as one whose muse 12 do M. 
ers. The measure, in whatever country it origi-| had first polluted the English language. The ad- 
nates,—we trust it may be in ours,—will be one of] dress, which we understand is to be published, wiil 


tinue as heretofore—that of advocate and promoter of internal 


ee lil 
O<7- Tam-Nuw-Youx Fanwan axp Hoart- 
CULT Tory is now published at the 


office of the Railroad Journal, a the present : 
Proprietor. 


The Farmer and Repository is a monthly 
publication of 32 quarto pages, on beautiful 
paper, devoted to Agriculture, Horticulture, | 
&c. It has heretofore been published by Mr. 
Samuel Fleet, but hereafter, it will be pub- 
lished by the present proprietor, who pledges 
himself to make it equal to any other agrictiltu- 
ral paper published in this country. On the 
first of January next, it will be enlarged to the 
size of this Journal, and printed on new type— 
when a small portion. of its columns will be 
devoted to the subject of Making and Re- 
airing Roads upon the M’ Adami* y 2 
ponte Carriages for Comman 7 a ae 
occasional engravings. , 
The terms are Three Dollars per annum, in 
advance. A specimen number, as it is to be 
published after the close of the present volume; 
will be published in a few days. ‘ 
Persons subscribing for the ensuing volume 


revious to the tenth of December, and 
[r edvance, will be -ferniaied saieaaninovaiies 
ber and December numbers of the present vol- 
ume without charge. 


*,* Ifany person should-prefer to have it 
semi-monthi instead of monthly, it will be 
sent to them in numbers of 16 each, but 
the monthly form, with a cover of colored 6 
per, will be continued to those who prefer it. 





FALL ARRANGEMENT. 
THE PATERSON AND HUDSON RIVER RAILRO. 
continues in operation {rom Paterson to Aquackanonk. 
is within ten miles of the Ferries at ken and Jersey 
and until further notice, a passenger Car will depart rom 


ing times. — 
FROM PATERSON, FROM AQUACKANONK, 
At 8 o’clock, A.M. | At ge 10 by oe _ 
¢ before10 do do before 1 ; 
alf past 3 
P.M. 5 do do 


3 do 
halfpast4 do do halfpast6 do do or, 


as soon as the last stage ar- 


rives there from N. York. 
ON SUNDAYS. 
At So’clock, A.M. | At i. o'clock, _ M. 
half past 9 do do 
halfpasti2 do P.M. 2 “ P. Mt. 





hali past 4 do do halfpastS do do 
either of the above hours with a private Car. 

These villages have become remarkably healthy, and 
sons who wish to avail themselves of this rapid, ome ea 
safe mode of travelling, will now have a ams opportunity 


ultural subjects generally, in addition to its former variety o}| afforded to them 


Distance 4} miles, average passage 22 minutes. 
Fare 18 pence—Children ander = a half 
By order. . OGDEN, Sec'y. 








communication. 


Terms, $3, to sing’e subscribers, or to companies of ten, $34 

-arh. It wili also be sent to any person at $24 per volume, who 

will subscribe for two cupies for two years af one time, or rem: 
$10. always in advance. 

3 POSTMASTEKS who are fnendly to, and willing to 
act as Agents fur the Journal will be furnished with a prospec- 
tus, by writing to the Editor, and will be ajlowed a fair conrmis 
sion for their services. AST 





rTP THE NEW=sYORK AMERICAN is published 
DAILY at $10 perannum, and ~EMI-WEEKLY at $4 peran- 
num in advance. 

ry Also, TRI WEEKLY; containing all the reading, 
marine news, and advertisements of the daily paper, and the 
only Tri- Weekly paper published in the city of New-York.— 
Terms, $5 per annum in advance. 

YF Letters, referring toether of the above papers, may be 
addressed (postage paid) to the Publisher, 

81 D. K. MINOR, No. 35 Wall-street, New-York. 


RAILROAD IRON. 
3 The subscribers having executed large orders for the 
Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, as well as for severa) 





roughly'the intuitive perceptions of genius prompt|!corporated Companies, have made such arrangements ir 


Eng’and, where one of the Partners now is, as will enable then: 


the same conclusions in one mind that the light offto import it onthe lowest terms, Models and samples of ali the 


experience leads to in another. As play-writing is|, 
growing in favor among us we would recommend 


_, to dramatic aspirants the perusal of Miss Baillie’s 


y discourse as giving some hints upon] ort 
the subject which may be very useful in such compo- 


tion, if 
fh Rie etarating und-extallont likeness of the 


vetierable Bishop White—early and late the friend|mene 


different kinds of Rails, Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and 
Splicing Plates, in use, both in this countr z and Great Britain, 
w ll be exhibited. Apply to A. & G. RALSTON. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1dth, 1833. 
*,* They have on hand ee fron Bars, viz 
of 1 inch by } itich—200 do. 1} by.} inch—135 do. cosy iach inch— 
500 do. 2 by 4 inch—8 do 25 by by § inch—in 


each, with 12 coun ter atan brs 
Plate: 





The Editors of Newspapers whe iceleaee the Company 
will pivase to insert the above in the place of the org adver- 
isement. Paterson. October 1, 1832. 


rs TOWNSEND & DUREER, Rope actu. 
rers, having machinery for making ropes 





Clined planes on Rail-reads at the shortest notice, and 
them in the City of New-York, if requested. ‘As to the 


sclatirniian ‘Canal & R. R. Co., Carbondale, Luzerne 
Pennsylvania. 
Palmyra, Wayne oT New-York, 

st mo. 22d, 1832. 


PATENT, RAIL-ROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 8 
i TH E TROY IRON & NAIL F 
keep constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Spikes & Nails, froin 3 to 10 inches, manufactured by 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five years su 
operation and now almost universal use in the chee gg 
well as England, where the subscriber obtained a P 
found Se wore to any ever offered in market. ae 

RAIL-ROAD COMPANIES MAY BE SUP 
SPIKES having countersink heads su to the 
— to i Baga gg Ben — ; 
a ia now in oe age in States foatened 
with Spikes made ai the above named factory—for which 
vose they are found invaluable, as _ adhesion is more th: 
fouble m oe — made ty tne 
1} All orders directed to the » ¥., wilbbe © 
punctually attended to, BENE ne 









Troy, N, ¥., July, 1831. 
> Spikes are = for sale, 





pee ag sae er 








Parties of twenty or more persons ¢an be accommodated at ~ 


(without splice), offer to supply full Fronath h Ropes for the in- 
deliver — ; 


¢ “ 


Depdts at those places daily, (Sundays excepted) at the follow- . 


- the Rope, the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, 
H. R.R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engiaeer 


jour 


+ 
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_ (Commomr¢arzp yor tHe New-York Amenican.| MARRIAGES. i 
; — RECORD. Lieut. I. S. Sterett, (U, 8. N,) to Miss Jane S., daughter of 
a. - : I. Smith Holline, both a , 
(Wilerdiiater,  Salbeeter. ’ At Norfolk, Dr. James Cornick, of the U. 8. N., to Mies Ca- 
tharine B., of Burwell B. Mosely, Eaq.of Prin- . 
: us cess Anne County, 
DATE. : z WINDS. WEATHER. ee] 
; 8 8 DEATHS. 
— , Tuesday, Jamea Joseph Macneven, eldest son of Dr: Mac- 
NOVEMBER...1 = 4“ =. = =2 gel eon Mexy—<ain at night. peven | andl Gineiein sears. ’ 
~ GL - 50 31 NW. ssw Clear. December 12th, after a long illness, Charity Beatty. 
3 | 44 peel oe > Aebatag had Rain Friday evening, Dec.7, ofa ring illness, Charles Anthony 
6| 61 ra 30.09 30.07 NW—N Rain. Girard, of Versailles, France. 
< shad NE_ENE Rain. On the 9th inst. at the residence of his son near Sing Sing, 
: m4 ps a ig) WNWw_NNW | Cloudy. Dr. M. Hale, surgeon of the present and revotutionary armies 
s| 54 | 35 | 90.15'| 30.05 | NNW—N Cloudy morning—clear evening. of the United States. 
9} 44 33 30.04 29.87 -| sw— air. WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 
10 3 38 m0 bo : bt Safe Cloudy. The City Inspector reports the death of 90 persons during the 
4 . yn ya wa _ae Frey week ending on Saturday last, Dec. 8th, viz.:—18 men, 24 wo- 
12) = 4 ate $0.61 sw Cleat men, 22 boys, and 23 girls—of whom 23 were of the age of | year 
13 : 44 ys a oe nw Fair ‘ and under, 10 between | and 2,7 between2 and 6, 1 between 
14] 43 4l 44 i NW Fair, 5 and 10, 6 between 10 and 20, 14 between 26 and 30, 10 between 
16 | a 32 tee 4 pt “wNW Clear 30 and 40, 3 between 40 and 50, 9 between 50 and 60, 2 between 
3 a . ea on oe NE , Ganthicneln 60 and 70, 2 between 70 anc 80, and 1 between 80 and 90. 
‘ Py aw Variable . Diseases: Apoplexy }, ourned or scalded 1, childbed 2, cho 
18} 63 54 29.85 ane baw. Variable. lera morbus 1, consumption 23, convulsions 7, dropsy 4, dropey 
4 Hid } os dad w- WNW -e Cloud —westerl gals. inthe cheat 2, dropsy in the head 8, drowned 1, fever 1, fever, 
20; 40 ST 30. yd a. Clow 4 y remittent 3, fever scarlet 3, hives or croup 3, inflam of 
21; 40 31 30.36 9 eer Rain y: the bowels 2, inflammation of the brain 1, inflammation of the 
22) 42 40 30.10 - ie wuw Cloud chest t, inflammation ofthe liver 2, intemperance 2, marasmus}, 
23) 47 38 29.82 18 a. Cloudy. old age 2, palsy 1, peripneumony 2, small pox 2, sprue 1, atill- 
21 - = ao poe a on y born 4, sudden death 1, tumour 1, whooping cough 2. 
Lol . Po ox gn sw. Clou ay : ABRAHAM D. STEPH + City Inspector. 
27; 58 47 29.98 29.89 w— cae a Sa Ta TL TP ee 
ee oe) ee Oe ew eae (<> Tue American Rariroap Journal, AND 
gui St | 42 830.10 | 2.65 | Calm— Cloudy—rain at night. Apvocarte or INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, has at. 














FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





ELEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EnNcLAND.—By the 
London packet ship Ontario, Capt. Sebor, we 
are” in possession of London dates of Nov. 3, 
and Portsmouth of the 5th inclusive. We make 
our extracts from the Journal of Commerce. 


The ca of Don Miguel’s fleet 
is not here was an engagement 
between the two fleets off Vigo on the Lith 
Oct. in which both parties suffered considera- 
ble . On-the side of Don Pedro 45 ei- 
ther killed or wounded. 

Portsmourn, Nov. 3.—The difficulties with 
regard to the settlement of the Dutch question, 
apprehended by the interposition of Prussia in 
favor of the of Holland, are removed. It 
is now understood that the King of Prussia is 
not only not hostile to the resolved measures of, 
coercion. of the two Powers, (France and Eng- 
land,) against Holland, but that they have his 


The Convention ratified by the English and 


} a mtiaries, has been ratified b 
the French ernment, and was returned pe 
rday. clothed with the necessary formality 
of an international contract. The conditions 
of this convention are drawn up with precision. 
The two rival governments were required to 
— by ~ inst. all the places which 
respectively occupy in the territories of 
oabater ; or, in wad words, Belgium was 
. Fequired to surrender Venloo, Holland 
Antwerp. Ifthey refused, or if Holland did 
not consent at that date, the combined fleet was 
ee Dutch ports ; and if, by 
the 12th November, Antwerp is not surrender- 
ed, the French army will then enter Belgium, 
and commence its march towards that city on 

the 15th. 

Loxpon, Oct. 31.—We announced fiw 
morning, exclusively, the arrival of Admiral 
' Villeneuve, and a French squadron of five ships 
of war, from Cherbourg, at Spithead, and at 
the same time showed, by a sun:mary of the 
Parisian Ministerial es of Sunday, received 
also by express, what were the p to 


acket which left Rotterdam on Wednesday 
ast, 3lst Oct. we have not as yet been made 
acquainted with the final decision of the Court 
of the Hague, as to the retention or surrender 
of Antwerp—its retention by force, or its sur- 
render without a struggle. The time for an- 
nouncing this decision expired yesterday, (2d 
inst.) and therefore, if that decision conveys an 
assent to the proposition of England and France, 
it. cannot be long delayed. The steamboat 
which carried over the last despatches from 
the British Government to Holland, remained 
at Helvoetsluys for the answer. 


Rorrerpam, Oct. 26.—Among the measures 
for putting our second line of defence in a pro- 
per condition, preparations are making to in- 
undate the country, if necessary. The works 
are already so far advanced that, in a very 
short time, a great part of the Province of 
North Brabant may be laid under water. 


Paris, Oct. 28.—The exultation of the Min- 
isterialists is atitsacme. ‘The Convention be- 
tween France and England, although not strict- 
ly a treaty offensive and defensive, has set the 

ourt, the Cabinet, the Camarilla, and their 
creatures, out of their wits. 


Liverroot Cotron Marker, Oct. 31.—A 
limited demand ; the sales amount to 1500 bags. 
29th, a good demand; 2000 bags sold without 
any alteration in price. 27th, sales of the week 
have been limited, at a decline generally of }d. 

Nov. 1.—The sales of cotton to-day amount 
to only 800 bales. 

Liverpoan, Ocr. 30.—Indian corn has been 
sold at 28s. per 580 Ibs. Sour flour in bond is 
inquired for at 15s.a 16s. In wheat there is a 
fair trade. 

Lonpvon, Oct. 30.—For foreign sugars there 
is but little demand. Coffee very heavy. Sales 
St. Domingo at 54s.; 1600 bags Havana were 
brought forward, worth at tbe late highest pri- 
ces 68 a 70s., and all taken at 53s. a 64s. and 
afterwards sold at that price. 


Latest From Mexico,—By the Virginia, we have 
received Vera Cruz papers to Nov. 16th, inclusive. 

Genera! Pedraza, who had been invited by Santa 
Anna to return from the United States and assume 
the administration of the government, arrived at 
Vera Cruz Nov. 8th, and was received with the 








which this armament was destined by the 
French t. These two pieces of in- 
snee, combined with the already — 
ns of our government, appear to leave 


e, by 








| Flour 






greatest enthusiasm. 

General Santa Anna, who at the date of our last 
account was besieging the capital with 8000 men, 
(new stated at 15,000,) had raised the siege, and 

marching in pursuit of Bustamente, in order 
decide the contest without the of an as. 


i down. 
dooet be eecaniaeess 


tained a circulation which ensures its perma- 
nence. The approbation with which it has 


its commencement in January last, and the de- 
sire of all who subscribe at this late period of 
the volume to possess the numbers from its 


the editor to encounter an increased expendi- 
ture in its publication. Such, indeed, has been 
the approbation with which it has been received, 
particularly by those connected with, or inte- 
rested in, Railroads, as well as by Gentlemen 
connected with the Press throughout the coun- 
try, that the Editor is happy. to be able to say, 
that, on the commencement of the second vol- 
ume, (1st January, 1833,) it will be presented to 
its Patrons very much improved in its appear- 
ance, and increased in value. 

As soon as its patronage will warrant the ex- 
pense, another, and, as the Editor believes, a 
very important, department will be added to it. 

As soon as the subscription list shall amount 
to fifteen hundred, (which we hope will be very 
soon, and if its present subscribers would each 
induce one of their friends to subscribe, and 
send siz, instead of three dollars, in advance, 
for the second volume, it would greatly exceed 
that number,) a Mecnanics’ department will 
be added, in which at least one half of the best 
articles published in the London Mechanics’ Ma- 
gazine, with THEIR ENGRAVINGS, will be re-pub- 
lished in the Railroad Journal, when it will as- 
sume, in addition to its present title, “‘ Mrcwa- 
nics’ Macazine.” To enable us, however, to 
encounter this additional expense of more than 
one thousand dollars, our subscribers will per- 
ceive the necessity of remitting three dollars, in 
advance, and free of postage. The first num- 
ber of the next volume will be got up in accor- 
dance with the above proposal, at a very heavy 
expense for engravings, and forwarded to ai! 
its subscribers, and to other gentlemen who we 


dertaking,—who are respectfully requested to; 
consider the advantage and the economy of such’ 
a publication to the mechanics. of this countrys 


Journal may be 





igi 


upon the city. There is no doubt but ere this, 


, Sea 





s 


DK. 1 
35 Wall street, 








may suppose likely to approve of such an un. 


Ps 


ea 


been received by its present subscribers, since | 


commencement, is a sufficient guarantee for ° 


*,* All communications for the above-named — 
addresged, free of postage, 06 


fs 9 A 








